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Grateful Pride. 
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Wa EN Anna was firſt introduced at 
Dennis Place, Lady Edwin received her 
as a pretty country! gitl, who, merely 
from a dearth of 'more:.eligible' compase, 
nions, had been favoured: with the notice 
of Mrs. Herbert; and her daughter Miſs 
Edwin not being uſed; to exaggerate the, 
charms or merits of her female acquainy. 
tance, had mentioned her in this light to. 
| yer mama; r g ſhe was very, good 
e II. 0 Hedi natured, 
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„ it! would be cruel to arent them. 
A hint was always ſufficient to induce 
Lady Edwin to adopt any mode conſiſtent 
with her own ideas of propriety, that 


another, particularly when that other was 
the niece and great favourite of her huſ- 
band; ſhe therefore conſented to the invita- 
tion; but however obſcure Anna was in 
other reſpects, when ſhe became a gueſt 
at Dennis Place, the owners confidered 
© Her as entitled to every kind of reſpect 
and politeneſs; bat was continually ſhewn 
her; but Lady Cecilia being intereſted in 
her neither by curiofity, benevolence or 
pride, ſome days had elapſed before ſhe 
was familiar even with = features of 
her fare. | 
That intelligent lt aden to a perfect foul. 
Was not formed long to be overlooked, 
the ſweetneſs and delicacy of her animated 
countenance at laſt called forth the ad- 
miration of Lady Cecilia, and rendered 


1 the thotiſand yu of her perſon, and 
| conver- 
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would contribute to the happineſs - of 
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converſation the more. pleaſing from hav- 
ing been ſo long unobſerved. , Her beaus 
tiful figure now ftruck her as embelliſhed 
with uncommon mental ꝓerfections; and 
| ſhe was aſtoniſhed to find, tho" young and 
wholly ignorant of the world, her edus; 
cation and accompliſhments, added to a. 
fine underſtanding and elegant manners, 
were equal to any thing ſhe had ever: 
met in the firſt cireles; they were indeed 
ſuch as claimed, and were honoured with 
every flattering mark of diſtinction, and 
in a ſhort time ſhe became the favourite 
companion of Lady Edwin. 

Anna, ever obliging and grateful, * 
died the wiſhes of a lady who had not won 
leſs on her reſpect and affection, and find», 
ing, as the ſtiff Treyanion. hauteur wore, 
off, the many great and good qualities. 
that adorned the clevated rank of Lady 
Edwin, „delighted in her ſociety. She 
was laughed at by Miſs Edwin far this 
ſtupid conduct; but that young lady had 
a great deal more of her love than eſteem, 
and * yentured to think herſelf right, 

5120 B 2 | when 
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when perhaps Miſs Edwin conceived her 
wrong, and ſhe. was not to be laughed 
out of a conduct that e Cal 
; and! improvement. 

In one of the airings Lady Edwin . 
noured Anna with, by giving her a ſeat 
in her cabriole, her noble conductreſs 
pointed out to her the beauty of the 
ſhrubs and flowers that grew in ſuch 
profuſion on the wild mountain tops; 
adding, the would give the world to have 
the coat and train of a birth-day ſuit 
worked from them. 8 
Embroidering was the forte of our hw 
roine: Mrs. Manſel was herfelf one of the 
fineſt work-women in England, and being 
extremely fond of it, had rendered her 
pupil nearly as clever as herſelf, Eager 
to cultivate the farther good will of the 
lady, Anna inſtantly offered to finiſh one, 
by the Queen's birth-day, when Miſs 
Edwin was to be preſented. We 2-7, 
Lady Edwin ſmiled at her eagerneſs 
ta undertake a taſk which ſhe did not be- 


aka could be W till ſhe be- 
| held 


oe © 
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held the pencil of her young companion 
tracing from life, in a very maſterly man- 
ner, the ſhrubs ſhe admired. | 

A piece of rich white ſatin was direct- 
ly wrote for, and from a temple, on the 
top of an adjacent hill, which ſerved as 2 
point of view from the place, the pattern 
was drawn and coloured with -fuch taſte, 
that the fair artiſt began to be ſpoke of 
as a prodigy at Dennis Place, while the 
was toaſted by all the male vifitors round 
the nn as the lovelieſt creature in 
It. | N 
A month, the ptrind allowed for this. | 
viſe, had paſſed rapidly; another was 
preſſingly aſked; but the ſame letter that 
brought conſent, gave Anna the ſincereſt 
grief, Mrs. Manſel was ſeized with a 
ſudden giddineſs in her head, which occa-. 
ſioned her falling down a ſtone flight of 
ſteps, and her indiſpofition increafing with | 
the lameneſs ſhe; got by the fall, he had 
left Llandore Caſtle, | ; 
Dennis Place, its OTE Js: de- 
gance, its beauty, the ee diſtinction 
B 3 k 
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of Lady Edwin, the good humoured free- 
dom of Sir William, nor the ſociety of her 
young friends, had now the leaſt attraction 
for Anna; it was in vain they attempted 
to detain her; Mrs. Manſel, her dear 
maternal” friend, her more than mother; 
was ill, and Lady Edwin was prevailed 


on to ſend her home; with great reluctance, 
although her eſteem was iyereaſed by 


the motive by which ſhe was actuated. 

She found Mrs. Manſel much worſe 
than from Mrs. Herbert's repreſentation 
ſne expected, and the good, the worthy 
rector, almoſt broken hearted; but her pre- 


ſence diffuſed joy in the boſoms of both 


her friends; Mrs. Manſel wept at ſo lively 


| #/#KInee/of her affectieu and ſaid" the 
mould want no other doctor; and her huſ- 


band, whoſe happineſs all centered in his 


wife, was in tranſports at the happy effect 


the fight of Anna had on her. Slow and 
uncertain was that good woman's teco- 
very; her leg, ſwelled and inflamed, con- 


| "nr her at home; and her other com- 
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plaints ſeldom permitted her to ſee any 
of the friendly neighbours. 
This little abſence, tho' it had tal 
a new world to Anna, by introducing 
her to ſcenes of ſpendour as ſuperior to 
any thing - ſhe had ſeen at Melmoth 
'Lodge, as Melmoth Lodge was to the 
Parſonage, had the effect only of endear- 
ing to ber thoſe friends it had parted 
her from, and that peace ſhe had left. 
She was now arrived at an age, when 
the advantage of Mr. Melmoth's goodneſs 
to her became conſpicuous in the ſenſe and 
judgement, far beyond her years, which 
was exhibited in all her actions; the leſſons 
ſhe had received from him were thoſe of 
purity and honour; ſhe was early taught to 
hold vice, whatever ſhape it might aſſume, 
in the moſt perfect abhorence. Thoſe pre- 
cepts were induftriouſly inculcated by her 
zoverneſs, and enforced by the natural 
goodneſs of her own heart. An entire 
ſtranger to deceit, the ſuſpected not that in 
others, which ſhe had no idea of practi- 
fing herſelf; ſhe had a great ſhare of pride, 
B4 which 


8 n 1 
hich often rendered the ſenſe of 1 de- 


"pendant ſituation, on the charity of ſtran- 
gers, very grievious to her; and that pride 
fieſt pointed out the neceſbty of employing 
"thoſe talents to advantage God had bleſſed 
her with; ſhe knew - the magnificence of 


| Lady Ed win's ſ pirit, and flattered herſelf, 


if the work pleaſed, which ſhe had brought : 
home with her, it would prevent her being 


entirely a burden on the generoſity of her 


friends, whoſe income, now in an expen- 
five illneſs, ſhe ſeared muſt be little enough 


for themſelves; gladly then ſhe began a 


taſk on which fo much depended, and as 
the chiefly ſat by the bed or caſy chair of 
ber dear goyerneſs, ſhe bad the conſtant 
benefit of her advice and inftruftion in 
arranging the foil and ſhading the flowers. 


As ſoon as one breadth was finiſhed, it 


| was ſent to Dennis Place; Lady Edwin 


111 


Was in raptutes, and returned it with a 


purſe of twenty pounds, which ſhe begged 
Anna would accept to purchaſe for her- | 
ſelf, if that was paſſible, what would be 
as \ pleaſing to her ; as s her work was to Lady 
Run. 8 ad 
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With equal joy and pride did Anna car- 
ry this purſe to her invaluable friends; it 
would enable her, ſhe told them, to look 
at them without confuſion, if ſhe might 
but hope ſhe ſhould ever be able to ſhew 
them the gratitude of her heart, indepen- 
dent of her obligations; will, ſaid the 
grateful girl, (throwing herſelf on her 
knees at their feet, the purſe in her offering 
hands) will it be ever my happy lot to 
adminiſter to your comforts; wants, I truſt 
you will have none, but is it not poſſible 
your Anna may yet live to dae her dear 


governeſs. 
If the reader has ever feaſted on the ſen- 


fibility of generous minds, he will perhaps 
have ſome idea of the returns made by our 
Welſh parſon and his wife, to the grateful 
overflowings of an uncorrupted heart; if he 

has not, deſcription will do nothing for 
him; Mrs. Manſel flept not till ſhe had ſent 

for linen, a new riding habit, and other ar- 
ticles of rural finery, for our heroine (zhat 
any body may underſtand) to the fall 


amount of the twenty pounßllss. 
„ CHAP. 
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Bor anxious as Anna was to com- 
plete her taſk, and lame as Mrs. Manſel 
ſtill continued, they were not entirely ex- 


cluded from ſociety ; Mrs. Herbert viſited 


them conſtantly, and ſometimes ordered 
Her cook to the parſonage with game, or 
any other little delicacy ſne hoped the in- 
valid might like, and dined with them to 
tempt her to eat. In one of thoſe vifita- 
tions, as the called them, a young man 
accompanied her, who had often met 


with Mr. and Mrs. Manſel at Llandore, 


but having been in England ſome time 
on buſineſs, never happened to have ſeen © 
Anna. Þ 

Mr. Wilkinſon had been employed i in 


hs Iron works, I have before mentioned, 
| | as 


©. i | Fd 
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as partly the property of Mr. Herbert, 
who procured h im from London for the 
purpoſe of over. looking and direCting the 
works, and had ſo recommended himſelf 
to the company by his knowledge, inge- 
nuity and induſtry, that he was admitted 
2 partner, and allowed his ſhare of the 
profits, inſtead of a ſalary, on condition of 
his living on the ſpot, and taking on him 
the attentive part of the buſineſ. 

Mrs. Herbert was very partial to Wil- 
kinſon'; ſhe was ftill more ſo to Anna; his 
- proſpects were great, her's were but in- 
different; but the amiable qualities of her 
mind, and the charms of her perſon, were, 
ſhe thought, equivalent, and had made in 
her own ideas a match between this de- 
ſerving pair. Without telling him any 
thing of her intention, he was invited to 
go to the parſonage to ſee a curious piece | 
of work, hut the lovely artiſt was not 
named. What ſhe fore ſaw, came to paſs, 
as far as related to Wilkinſon: he fel 
deſperately in love: but if he was char 
ed with Ating's': perſon, what became 
d te! 56 of 


| 
| 
| 
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unconſcious of Mrs. Herbert's deſign or 


n . 


.of dich when, drawn out by Mrs. Herbert, 


he heard her deliver, with equal wif⸗ 


dom and propriety, the ſentiments of rea- 


ſon and rectitude, graced with the moſt 


enchanting vivacity, ſhe was called upon 
to play and ſing. Mrs. Herbert was one 
of the moſt valuable of women; ſhe was 
not only extremely amiable in her man- 


i} ners, but of a fincere and friendly diſpo- | 


ſition; it was not therefore poſſible to re- 
fuſe her requeſt ; and the wiſh to entertain 
an a manner moſt pleaſing to herſelf, ſo 
kind a viſitor, rendered Anna's perfor- 
"mance worthy the friends whoſe partial 
commendations were n the height 1 
her ambition. 51 

Mr. Wilkinſon, whoſe adoration had 
Pens far inferior to the ſtrong natural parts 
he was bleſſed with, felt his paſſion for 
Anna, which increaſed every moment, 
blended with a fear, ſo lovely, ſo accom- 
pliſhed a creature was not for him, while 
the object of his admiration ſat wholly 


the power of ber own charms, neither 
ty 38 : ſuſpecting 


pt 


ſuſpecting the one or intereſted in hae | 
effect of the other. 
When Mrs. Herbert and Mr. Wilkin- 
ſon left the village, that lady ſoon drew 
out of him, who was really enamoured, 
the ſtate of his mind, and in return infor- 
med him of all ſhe knew concerning Anna, 
viz. that ſhe was an orphan relation of the 
Manſels; that her perſon and accompliſh- 
ments were the whole of her fortune; and 
that it would be, ſhe ſuppoſed, a deſirable 
thing with her friends, to marry her to an 
honeſt man of good views; adding, ſhe 
thought he was that man, and as far as 
ſne, who was partial to both, could 
judge, there was a very fair proſpect of 
happineſs in their union. 

The reſult of this converſation. was 
Wilkinſon's frequent viſits to the parſo- 
nage, and ſoon a declaration of his ſen» 
timents to the rector, who declined, ac- 
cording to a very fooliſh cuſtom of his, 
returning any anſwer till he had conſul- 
ted his wife; and Mrs. Manſel, on her 
part, choſe to make Anna acquainted 

fl with 


with her conqueſt, and to receive her ſen- 
timents thereon, n ſhe delivered her 
OW.” | | 

The ſurprize and confulion of our he- 
roine at this addreſs was purely the effect 
of innate modeſty ; untinctured by the 
leaſt atom of inclination for Wilkinſon, 
or any other perſon, ſhe had not confi- 
dered herſelf as the object of his attention, 
nor had obſerved him with one jot more 
curioſity than ſhe would have done his 
grandfather; and ſo far from a partiality 
towards him, or indeed, any of the ſex, 
the idea of being particularly noticed, 
gave her diſguſt rather than pleaſure; and 
ſhe told her friends cooly, ſhe was too hap- 
Py in their protection to with it changed. 
A negative ſo truly feminine, to a pro- 
poſal of ſuch advantage, pleaſed Mr. Man- 
ſel; he congratulated her on a conqueſt, 
-whoſe character as well as circumſtances, 
were without doubt unobjectionable; and 
ſaid, he hoped he ſhould have the happi- 


neſs of giving his dear child to a worthy 
| | young 


$.. 
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young man who would be ſenſible of ſo 
great a bleſſing. 

This kind of language aſtoniſhed Annaz 
ſhe had no idea, fo fimple and fo frank 
were her principles, that what ſhe really 
meant as a- poſitive rejection, could be 
turned to its reverſe ; apparently alarmed 
and hurt at Mr. Manſel's miſconſtruction, 
ſhe begged not to be urged on the ſub- 
ject; indeed ſhe was ſure it was impoſ- 
ſible ſhe could ever feel ſuch ſentiments 
for Mr. Wilkinſon, ſhe knew Mrs. Manſel 
felt for him, and burſting into tears, ex- 
preſſed her fears, that they were weary of 
her ;—tenderly embracing her, they bid 
her not afflict herſelf; if, ſaid Mrs. Man- 
ſel, he was an emperor, I would not urge 
my Anna to any act, not ſanctified with 
her own full choice, 

Her youth and inexperience were, to 
thoſe worthy people, a ſufficient reaſon 
for the averſeneſs' of Anna to the propo- 
ſal of the young man; but as they were 
ſure her affections were not engaged, they - 


be . happy, by the hope, time might 
crown 


crown his wiſhes with ſucceſs; as they 
knew her heart free from any other im- 
'preffions, they adviſed him to pay cvurt 
to her eſteem, ſome time before he preſſed 
for her hand, and gave him a general invi- 
tation to the houſe, for that purpoſe; he 
was treated with every mark of reſpect 


12 and friendſhip by the rector and his lady, 


whoſe” health becoming every day more 
precarious, rendered this little addition 


to their ſociety agreeable and entertain- 


ing, more eſpecially as Miſs Herbert re- 


turned no more that ſummer to Llan- 


dote, but was joined by her mother at 


Dennis Place. 


As the long evenings e ) Me. 
Wilkinſon took his abode at Llandore 
Caſtle, the works where he had a houſe, 
being at too great a diſtance to go to, after 
ſpending his evenings, as he oy 


did, at the parſonage. 
He read to Anna whilſt the fat at her” 


Frame, played a ſocial pool with them at 


home, and when they mixed, which 
* be but * in the diverfions, the 
$4 guilcleſs 


- * 4 
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guileleſs inhabitants of the place con- 
trived not to kill, but enjoy time with, 
he was always of the party; if they dan- 
ced, he was her partner; if ſhe rode out, 
he was her eſcort; and when ſhe walked, 
her companion; but thoſe interviews and 
conſtant opportunities, whilſt it riveted 
her conqueſt over Wilkinſon, did nothing 
for him; on the contrary, the more they 
were together, the leſs ſhe found herſelf 

inclined to favor his ſuit. Hg} 
Mr. Wilkinſon was certainly a hand- 
Tome, agreeable man, had ſomething pe- 
culiarly ſweet in his voice and addreſs, 
very genteel in his perſon, far aboye 
mediocrity in underſtanding, and at that 
time about eight or nine and twenty, he 
was therefore very unexceptionable in 
both points of perſonal and mental ac- 
compliſhments, and his circumſtances - 
now very good, were, by his great induſtry 
and care, every day enlarging; but to a- 
heart like Anna's, whoſe knowledge of 
mank ind was merely theory and book 
wiſdom, and whoſe ideas, were rather 
from 


— 
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crown his wiſhes with ſucceſs; as they 
knew her heart free from any other im- 
| 'preffions, they adviſed him to pay court 
5 to her eſteem, ſome time before he preſſed 
| for her hand, and gave him a general invi- 
tation to the houſe, for that purpoſe; he 
was treated with every mark of reſpe& 
* * «Aid friendſhip by the rector and his lady, 
' whoſe” health becoming every day more 
precarious, rendered this little addition 
to their ſociety agreeable and entertain- 
ing, more eſpecially as Miſs Herbert re- 
turned no more that ſummer to Llan- 
dote, but was joined by" her mother at 
Dennis Place. X 
A s the long evenings e Mr. 
Wilkinſon took his abode at Llandore 
Caſtle, the works where he had a houſe, 
being at too great a diſtance to go to, after 
ſpending his evenings, as he 1 
did, at the parſonage. | 
He' read to Anna whilſt the fat at her” 
frame, played a ſocial pool with them at 
home, and when they mixed, which 
hae be but ſeldom, in the diverfions, the 
guilclcſs 
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guileleſs inhabitants of the place con- 
trived not to kill, but enjoy time with, 
he was always of the party; if they dan- 
ced, he was her partner; if ſhe rode out, 
he was her eſcort; and when ſhe walked, 
her companion; but thoſe interviews and 
.conſtant opportunities, whilſt it riveted 
her conqueſt over Wilkinſon, did nothing 
for him; on the contrary, the more they 
were together, the leſs ſhe found herſelf _ 
inclined to favor his ſuit. 155 

Mr. Wilkinſon was certainly a hand- 
ſome, agreeable man, had ſomething pe- 
culiarly ſweet in his voice and addreſs, 
very genteel in his perſon, far aboye 
mediocrity in underſtanding, and at that 
time about eight or nine and twenty, he 
was therefore very unexceptionable , in 
both points of perſonal and mental ac- 
compliſhments, and his circumſtances : 
now very good, were, by his great induſtry 


and care, every day enlarging; but to a 


heart like Anna's, whoſe knowledge of 
mankind” was merely theory and book 
wiſdom, and whoſe ideas, were rather 

from 


18 A. 
from what they ſhould be, than what 
they are, ſomething more was wanting, 
her own ſentiments were the pure effuk- 
ons of innocence and virtue; Wilkinſon's 
night be no leſs ſo, but he had not that 
tender, delicate manner of expreſſing 
them, that appeared neceffary to her 
happineſs; and when, after a thouſand 
fruitleſs attempts to ſpeak, wherein a true 
lover, whoſe paſſion is unaſſured of ſuc- 
ceſs, always appears to diſadvantage, he 
diſcloſed in faultering accents the ſtrong 
. and reſpectful affection he bote her, he 
had the mortification of hearing from 
lips unaccuſtomed to deviate from truth, 
and unacquainted with thoſe artifices de- 
ceit in one ſex renders neceflary in the 
other, a firm and cool refuſal of his offers, 
his grief is not to be expreſſed. | 
With a full heart and de jected counte- 
| nance he repaired to Mr. Manſel's ſtudy, 
whoſe diſappointment, the effect of his 
affection for Anna, at this ſteady perſeve- 
Tance 1n her firſt declaration, was almoſt 
as great as the lover's; Mrs. Manſel, 
| however, 


— 
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however, declined herſelf, and requeſted 
the ſame forbearance from the, rector, 
interfering in a matter. on which the _ 
happineſs of her dear young friend ſo 
materially depended, and it was, in vain 
the enamoured Wilkinſon intreated her 
intereſt; all he could obtain was, to con- 
tinue his preſent footing in the family, an 
advantage he made the moſt of, being 
ſeldom abſent, and taking care to favour 
the report of his being actually engaged 
to Miſs Manſel, which, indeed, from their 
being always ſeen together, was univer» 
ly,» believed, 


. 


CHAP. xxv. 


4 New amn. | 
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Ox. the laſt day of the year Lady 
Edwin's ſatin was taken out of the frame, 
and ſent to London; the encomiums 
beſtowed, by the beſt. judges, ' on the 
work of Anna, was not more flattering to 
her pride, than the preſent that accompa- 
nied them, was to the grateful feelings 
of her heart. Mrs. Manſel accepted 
the office of banker to her, and a new 
piece of work was directly ſet about oe | 
Miſs Edwin. 

Early in the ſpring, Mrs. Herbert's 
family returned to Wales; Anna, in her 
eighteenth year, and Miſs Herbert in her 
twentieth, had now formed the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a friendſhip no leſs laſting than 
—— the girliſh amuſements they had 

before 
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lber, tho? not expenſive; and at Bath, 
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befote adopted, were given up for more 
noble and uſeful purſuits. 

The foundation of ſenſe and taſte, firſt | 
laid by Mr. Melmoth, and carefully im- 
proved by Mrs. Manſel, were rapidly in- 
creaſing to perfection in the mind of Anna; 
and'thoſe two ladies, both of the beſt diſ- 
poſitions, were of mutual benefit to each 
other | 

Miſs Herbert's education had; the 


where they ſpent ſo conſiderable a part of 


the year, gave her an acquaintance with the 


great world, of which our heroine was 
perfectly ignorant. | 
On the other hand, Anna, in her. unin- 


W formed ſtate, poſſeſſed a fund of book-- 


knowledge; her ſcntiments were all the 
offspring of thoſe impreſſions which her 
early advantages had engraved : on her 


mind; with conſtant reading, ſhe had hap- 


pily blended great taſte and judgement ;, 
ſhe was bleſſed with a retentive memory; 


and the ſort of things ſhe choſe to entertain 


her friend wich, in return for her leſſons 
On 


1 
—— — 
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on polite life, were of a nature to be very 
well received by a ſenſible young woman; 
in fine, they were quite ſatisfied with each 
other, and ſo fond of being together, that 
Mrs. Herbert conſented Patty ſhould 
ſpend one week at the parſonage, on 
condition Mrs. Manſel would ſpare Anna 


the other to Llandore. 
In this friendly intercourſe, a0 a 


ſingle anxious thought to intertupt the 


ſerenity of the paſſing hour, except Mrs. 


Manſel's health, which then wore a more 


flattering aſpect than it had lately done, 
was ſpent May, June, and July. | 
At this period, a young ſtranger to 

Anna made his appearance at Llandore; | 
Mr. Charles Herbert and onr heroine were 
perfectly acquainted with each other's 


character, and were mutually prejudiced 


by the deſcriptions they had heard; but 


high as his expectations were raiſed, the 
young ſtudent could not conceal his 


ſurprize, when his fiſter introduced him 
0 1 friend ; to him * indeed appeared, 


More 
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More than painting can BRIT | 
Or youthful poets nc when they love. 
It was happy for him his mother had | 
fore - armed him with the intelligence (ſhe 
believed true) of her being engaged to 
Wilkinſon, and that his notions of honour 
were of the old Cambrian ſtamp, which for- 
bid invading the ſacred right of another. 

Mr. Herbert was at this time in his twen- 
ty- fourth year; had a very fine figure, and 
poſſeſſed an open, honeſt, manly counten- 
ance; eyes, that when his own was affected, 
ſpoke to to the heart; fine teeth, and pleaſ- 
ing addreſs. 

Ile was one of the braveſt, yet moſt com- 
paſſionate of men; at the inſtant that a ſenſe 
of injury rouſed the lion in his foul, a tale 
of woe melted him to what is called woman- 
iſh weakneſs. | 

His purſe was open to the claims of the 
needy ; he was too generous to be rich, and 
too lincere to be reckoned a ſaint. _ | 

Indeed, ſome little irregularities in the fe- 
male line rendered Mrs. Herbert uneaſy, 
leſt he ſhould inherit his father's indiſcre- 
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tion; but every doubt of his conduct vani- 
Hed when ſhe ſaw him. 

le was the moit duriful and alf-Rtionate 
ſon in the world; and his mother, in his 
opinion, the firſt woman in it. 

He was paſſionate, the fault perhaps of his 
blood, but forgiving. 

He was frank to a degree, ſome people 
would ſay of imprudence ; but it was the 
franknels of an honeſt heart, which having 
in it nothing to hide, cared not who law 
into its inmoſt receſſes. 

To ſay the thing that was not, was, in his 
eſtimation, the moſt contemptible of all 
vices; and to aſſect hat he felt not, the 


moſt difficult of all taſks. 


The profeſſion which he was deſigned 


for obliged him to apply himſelf much to 

. Rudy, but nothing was farther from him 
than pedantry; he was doted on by his pa- 

rents; Mr. Herbert was proud and fond of 

him, and Patty and him appeared to have * 

one heart between them. 

Such as he was, the firſt interview con- 


vinced Anna there were men, and this was 
. . 
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one, much nearer to her. ſtandard of per- 
fection than Wilkinſon, who was preſent, 
and did not, in her ſecret compariſon, appear 
to the advantage he certainly wiſhed, 

W hat eſcapes the eye of love? the ad- 
miration of Herbert, as he examined the 
faultleſs countenance of Miſs Manſel, the 
attention with which he regarded her every 
act, and the approbation viſible in his tale- 
telling eyes when ſhe ſpoke, conveyed a 
thouſand fears into the boſom of poor Wil- 
kinſon; jealouſy, for the firſt time, found 2 
place in his imagination; if, when the ob- 
ject he adored ſaw only him, or received not 
the leaſt attention from any male being but 
himſelf, ſhe preſerved her coldneſs and deeli- 
ned his love, what had he not now to fear, 
when an amiable and accompliſhed rival 
might be ready to ſeize every advantage 
her indifference to him could give? 

One only means ſtruck him, to avert the 
dreadful blow; he knew the honour, the 
probity of the principles of young Herbert; 
he was ſure he could not be gu: ley of 1 
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juring him, if once he conceived Anna his 
affianced right; their engagement, he knew, 
would be ſecurity from any attempts to ſu- 
perſeded him in her affections; and this arti- 
fice, the firſt he had ever been guilty of, 
he put in practice the moment an oppor- 
tunity offered; gravely and roundly aſſert- 
ing his engagement, which being innocent- 
ly corroborated by Mrs. Herbert, and be- 
Jieved by every body in the neighbourhood, 
admitted not a doubt with Charles Her- 
bert; he congratulated Wilkinſon on his 
Happineſs, telling him his choice was the 
moſt lovely creature he had ever ſeen ; 
and added, with his native frankneſs, if 
ſhe had been free, he mult have been her 
_ - Cave, 
I be neighbouring gentry, as thoſe in 
that county are called, who live within 
twenty miles, pouring in to viſit young 
Herbert, occafioned a ſhort ceſſation to the 
happy hours our two young friends were 
uſed to dedicate to the moſt refined friend. 
ſhip; Anna, at her earneſt requeſt, was ſuf. ' 


fered to ſtay at home till the buſtle was 
: 83 
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over; and Miſs Herbert, when the com- 
pany conſiſted only of gentlemen, always 


joined her at breakfaſt; ſometimes her bro- 
ther, whoſe fraternal love would not ſuffer 


his fiſter to walk ſo far alone, accompa- 
nied her; but as Anna felt a ſomething 
like embaraſſment in his company, which 


preventing her inviting his ſtay, he returned 
after the ſalutations of the morning; ſoon 


however they, to the grief of Wilkinſon, 


returned to their old mode; he, when 


ever he could break from his buſineſs, 
attending on Anna. 

Mr. Herbert was fond of muſic, he 
played on ſeveral inſtruments, ſung with 
taſte, and his voice was pleaſing and me- 
lodious ; Wilkinſon liked to hear Anna 
ling or play, but as to mulic, he could not 
tell a jigg from Handel's beſt compoſition; 
his ſociety, which had been agreeable, became 
teazing andtireſome; his attention was rude, 
it robbed herof the converſationof a ſenſible 
man, whoſe pleaſure, when he entertaĩned 
her, ſnone in his fine eyes; it vas certainly 
ill bred in Wilkinſon to take his offered . 
place, when he happened (which indeed 
| C2 Was 
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was often the caſe) to be ſitting next 
her; and ſhe could not conceive the reaſon 
why, if they walked or rode our, he was at 
once ſo eager to be near her, and yet reſign 
his place the moment Wilkinſon came ! 
But it pleaſed, the ſaw ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Manſel; and Mrs. Herbert viſibly favoured 
his addreſs; therefore ſhe ſaid nothing to 
them; and to him ſhe had no opportu- 
nity, as he never touched on his paſſion 
when alone, altho' he provokingly adop- 
ted in public the entire appearance of a 
favoured lover; this, however, happened 
but twice a week ; the intermediate ſpace, 
no jealous lover to interrupt the morning 
rambles or evening converſation, ſhe was 
the object to whom Mr. Herbert addreſ- 
ſed both his ſpeech and attention. Un- 
conſcious of any wiſh; but what was au- 
thorized by virtue'and honour, and won by 
his modeſt diſplay of his own. ſuperior 
knowledge and learning, all reſerve wore 
off; ſhe ſung and played his favourite ſongs, 


walked with him, and liſtened, delighted, 
when 
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when he read, as he undertook to do, 
Milton, which was his favourite author, to 
his mother and the two young ladies. 
Thus happily paſſed Auguſt and Sep- 


tember ; but a letter which then arrived, 


announcing the intention of Miſs Edwin to 
honour them with a viſit, interrupted thoſe 
charming parties, 

Two months before Anna would have 
rejoiced to ſee Cecilia; now it would 
quite derange their amuſements ; beſides, 
Miſs Edwin was in love with Mr. Herbert, 
and Mr. Herbert was in love with Miſs 


Edwin. Well, certainly love was no im- 


prover of converſation, as was proved in 
Mr. Wilkinſon, who never appeared but 
to interrupt it; and indeed ſhe ſo little 
liked ſuch ſociety, ſhe would ſtay at home; 
her work had been ſtrangely neglected ; 
Mr. Herbert could not poffibly now go 
on with Milton; Miſs Edwin would hardly 
attend to it, notwithſtanding how delight- 


fully he went through thoſe beamiEul 
paſſages. 


2 3 Well, 
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Well, poſitively he ſhould not have his 
happineſs interrupted by her, while Miſs 
Edwin was with him. | 

Forming this plan, as ſhe was croſſing 
the vale, out of a winding path which 
opened to the road, appeared Charles Her- 
Bert; whether conſcious ſhe was out of hu. 
mour by anticipation, from ſurprize, or from 
any other cauſc, ſhe bluſhed deep as ſcarlet, 
and then inſtantly turned as pale as death. 

Mr. Herbert, I have told my reader, 


was good natured, and compaſſion itſelf; 
he flew to her, and inquired, with undif- 


ſembl-d anxiety, the reaſun of her agita- 
ted looks; apologized for coming lo ſud- 
denly upon her, which he acknowledged 
himie}f the more culpable for, as the 
little copſe of wood, out of which He 
came, hanging on the fide of the hill, had 


given him a fight of her from the time ſhe 


had crofſed the river, and he had come 
out with a fooliſh intent to ſurprize her; 
but the fright he had put her in had been 
his (:verc puniſhment ; he ſhould not exiſt 
till ſhe pardoned him, 


Anna 
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Anna had, by this time, recoll ected her- 
ſelf, and apologized in her turn for alarm- 
ing him; but do you forgive me, Miſs 
Manſel, ſaid he, offering his ſpreaded 
hands; will you be friends? ſtill holding 
his open hands to invite hers, which, after 
ſome heſitation, ſhe extended to him. 
The glow of ſenfibility, added to the na- 
tural bloom of his completion ; he drop- 
ped with an involuntary emotion on one 
knee, as trembling he preſſed it to his lips; 
for. ever hallowed be the ſacred touch of 
ſpotleſs purity, ſaid he, as ſhe, much agi- 
tated withdrew her hand; how blefled, the 
man on whom thoſe eyes are turned with 
partial favour ! Oh! Anna, ſtill does the 
crunſon glow animate that charming face, 
and ſtill you are diſturbed ; fear not me, my 
lovely friend; be aſſured you are fate from 
every thought of injury. I would be the 
champion of your honour, my life's blood 
ſhould freely flow in your defence, but my 
ſoul reſpects the union of hearts; not even 
tor you would I tinge my honour with a 


C4 wiſh 


but returning her ſalute, fiercely paſſed 
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wiſh to break the peace of confidential 
love; why then this ſilence, this reſerve ? 
al f exclaimed he, I ſee the reaſon ! 

Out of the oppoſite path from the wood, 
with haſty ſtep and diſturbed countenance, 
ro the ſurprize of Anna, came Wilkinfon. 


A deeper glow if poſſible now took 
polleffon of her features, while he, with- 


them; not knowing why, her confuſion 
increaſed, ſhe turned to look after him, 
and met the eyes of Herbert, bent on her 
with penſive, tho? obſervant looks. I ſee, 
Miſs Manſel, ſaid he, fighing, the impru- 
dence I have been guilty of; happy, happy 
man; but I will fet him right. With 
thoſe words he darted after him, leaving 
Anna wirhout power to detain him; tho” 
the wanted not inclination to rectify the 
error ſhe ſaw him under; he ſoon return- 
ed arm in arm with Wilkinſon, begging 
| forgiveneſs for his behaviour. 
Anna bridling, ſaid, ſhe really was nat 
' offended ; Wilkinſon attempted to take 
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her hand; heavens, what an inſult! 
what would Charles Herbert oy, Her 
eyes ſtruck fire. 

I have. before obſerved ſhe was very 
warm in her reſentments, and her coun» 
tenance_ ſhewing the emotions of her 
mind, Mr. Herbert very prudently walk- 
ed away, leaving the lover to plead his 
own cauſe; the moment he was gone, 
the affared look it had coſt Wilkinſon 
great pain to aſſume, dropped into de- 
jection and deſpair. 

Sadly convinced, no hopes remained for 
him, but thoſe founded upon the miſtake 
of Mr. Herbert, he trembled at the idea of 
a diſcovery; yet he wanted not penetra- 
tion to ſee his conduct, far from conci- 
liating the affection of Anna, provoked 
and diſguſted her; but till he had hopes, 
and while that remained, could not prevail 
on himſelf to change a conduct which ap- 
peared to be the only means of prefer- 
ving it ; but now, when alone with her, 
who well know the fallacy of the reports 


he 
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he had circulated, or at lcaſt encouraged 
| the circulation of, what could he plead in 
ſupport of, what plainly appeared to her 
a piece of contemptible art | 

He fell at her feet, implored her com- 
paſſion; the artifice love had ſuggeſted 
was the only one he knew, he had there- 
fore only to give vent to his feelings to be 
very eloquent; he depricated her anger, 
entreated her pardon, and pleaded the 
irriſiſtible impulſe of the fondeſt paſſion, 
he wept and kneeled by turns. 

The heart of Anna, naturally ſoft and 
tremblingly alive to ſympathy and compaſ- 
ſion, was now unaccountably hardened ; 
the ſaw, for the firſt time, a duplicity that 
hurt her the more, as it was plainly the 
effect of premeditated deſign; and when 
ſhe reflected that Mr. Herbert, (tho' his 
opinion was nothing to her) was the dupe 
of that deſign, all the anger and reſent-. 
ment in her diſpoſition was levelled at 
Wilkinſon; and ſhould ſhe continue her 
walk to the caſtle with him, would it not 
be confirming, by her own act, a deception 
ba 
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on her friends. Quick as thought the 
turned from the poſſibility of again letting 
him triumph in his ſucceſs, and, without 
deigning to anſwer him, went back to the 
village, and ſurprized her friends by 
her re- appearance at the parſonage. 
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A String of Reſulutions. 


WW [LKINSON followed her ſteps, tho 
all this pleading could not obtain an an- 
ſwer; ſhe alledged a pajn in her head as 
the excuſe for her ſpeedy return, and im- 
mediately retired to her chamber, followed 
by Mr. Manſel, who defired ſhe would 


have ſome whey; ſhe thankfully declined 


taking any thing, ſaying a little reſt would 
certainly relieve her, and begged to be left 
quite alone. 

Her reflections on the tranſactions of 


the morning were embittered by the diſ- 
- pofition of mind in which Charles Herbert 


had left her; ſhe again recalled to her me- 


mory every thing that had paſſed; confuſed 
as ſhe was herſelf, the trembling of his 


. as he held hers; yet dwelt on her 
L | mind; o 
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mind; his voice. ever pleaſing, was then 
modulated into a tenderneſs that thrilled 
thro? her heart; with what feeling did he 
expreſs his friendſhip, amiable man! why 
ſhould ſhe deceive him? why impoſe on 
Mrs. Herbert and Patty ! for; great as their 
friendſhip, and unreſerved as their inti- 
macy had been, love had never been the 

ſubje& of their confidence. 
If Miſs Herbert had any attachment of 
that kind, ſhe had not diſcloſed it to 
Anna; ſhe had heard (who in the neigh- 
bourhood had not ?) the terms Wilkinſon 
was on With her friend, and ſhe obſerved 
nothing in the behaviour of either, vio- 
lently to contradict it; but as Anna never 
4 entered on it herſelf, and as Patty rather 
auvoided than ſought her confidence, it 
1 was a ſubject that was never ſpoke of be- 
IF tween them; the lover was evidently the 
FT - moft fond and attentive of men, and Anna 
the moſt eaſy and indifferent of women; 
but knowing her eircumſtances, it was 
natural to infer it was a match on ker 
ide of conveniency, more eſpecially as.it 
: was 
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was not till very lately, (nor yet ſeen 
by Miſs Herbert,) that Wi Gnſon's civi- 
lities were diſguſting, or that he was very 
rapidly iacurring the diſlike of her he loved, 

Whatever were the young lady's rea- 
ſons, ſhe had bren totally filent on the 
ſubject; but her ſilence appeared to Anna, 
now that ſhe revolved over every thing 
that had paſſed with reſpect to Wilkinſon, 
the effect of his artifices, and ſhe reſolved 
no longet to ſuffer her to reſt under ſuch 
miſtaken notions: | 

The decciving her friend, was now a 
matter of infinite importance; ſhe would beg 
Mrs. Manlel to decline the hateful viſits 
of Wilkinſoo; ſhe would inform Mrs. 
Herbert of her repugnance to the match; 
ſhe would entreat her dear Patty to aſſiſt 
her in reconciling all parties to her de- 
termination, of hearing no more of a 
paſſion - ſhe never had, nor ever could 
approve. 
This reſolution cured the "7" Ip 
and was no ſooner formed, than impatient 
to pet it in practice, ſhe went down ſtairs, 
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Mr. Manſel was in his ſtudy ; the earneſt 
and "attentive poſture ſhe found him ia, 
liſtening to Wilkinſon, who was in agi- 
tated and ſerious diſcourſe, together with 
the tears which were rolling down the wan 
Cheeks of Mrs. Manſcl, diſconcerted and 
ſurprized her; they were no leſs embar- 
raſſed at her appearance, which put a, 
ſudden period to their converſation. 

But too much bent upon freeing herſelf 
from addreſſes ſhe ſo much diſliked, and 
determined on immediately throwing her- 
lelf on the indulgence of Mrs. Manſel, 
her confuſion for a moment only prevented 
the commencement of her plan; her head, 
full of what it was her intention to ſay to 
her friend, ſhe begged her company round 
the garden; and full indeed it muſt have 
been, to ſuffer her to make ſuch a re- 
queſt, as months had elapſed ſince that 
Lady had put her foot to the ground, as 
her lameneſs obliged her to have a bed 
below to which ſhe was lifted, not being 
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Mrs. Manſel looked her ſurprize, and 
without anſwering, pointed to her lame 
leg then on a ſtool. Anna immediately 
felt the folly of her inconſiderate conduct, 
and ſtill more diſconcerted, begged her 
pardon, for having one moment out of her 
mind a calamity, ſhe ſo ſincerely de- 
plored. To this apology, the tears of 
ſenſibility and gratitude gave an unſpeak- 
able grace, and all was forgot. 

Wilkinſon, to her great mortification, 
ſtayed to dinner; a ſervant ſoon after 
being ſent by Miſs Herbert, to aſk the 
reaſon of Anna's not coming as ſhe pro- 
miſed, was returned with an excuſe of 
her having been taken ill. 

In the afternoon Mr. Manſel gene- 
rally rode out, for the purpoſes of giving 
his beloved wife the air behind him. Mrs. 4 
Manſel, as ſhe had Anna at home, would 1 
have declined it; but „he, ever forgetting 1 
her own in the intereſt of her friends, urged 1 
them to go, not recollecting that ſhe muſt ei- RH 
ther ſtay at home inthe moſt diſagreeable 27e | 
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a tite with Wilkinſon, or by accompa- 
nying them, be ſeen again as his companion 
abroad; of two evils, ſhe choſe the laſt as 
leaſt; a little pad they kept for her was 
therefore got ready, and out they ſallied. 
But as this was to be a day of mortifica- 
tion to our heroine, they had not got a 
quarter of a mile from the parſonage, 
before they were met by Mr. and Miſs 
Herbert, coming to make a charitable 
viſit to their ſick friend. The raillery of 
Miſs Herbert, not more than- the grave 
looks of Charles, threw Anna into confu- 
ſion; the very thing ſhe had reſolved to 
avoid, ſhe was now doing, Wilkinfon 
kept his ſtation cloſe by her ſide, and ſpight 
of all ſhe had reſolved, again exhibited 
the ſucceſsful lover. Patty, ignorant of 
what had happened, and ftill continuing 
good-naturedly to rally, and chide her by 
turns, for diſappointing them of the plea- 
ſure of her company, to the aſtoniſhment 


of all preſent, Anna burſt 1 into a violent 
flood of tears, 


Miſs 
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Miſs Herbert, alarmed and grieved at 
the effect of her harmleſs mirth, made 


a thouſand apologies; Mr. Manſel's looks | 


ſpoke more than his words; and Mrs, 
Manicl's eye gliſtened in ſympathetic 
tenderneſs; Wilkinſon was officiouſly kind; 
Mr. Herbert's countenance underwent a 
thorough change; the grave caſt gave 
place to tenderneſs and compaſſion, yet 
during their ſhort ride he ſpoke very little, 
and appeared glad when it was ended. 
Miss Herbert ſtaid tea with her friend, 
but her brother ſet off on a hard gallop 
before they entered the village, as his 
mother, he ſaid, would expect him; and 
Wilkinſon had half an hour's private con- 
vetſation with the rector, before he waited 
on Mits Herbert home. 

The moment they were gone, Anna, 
whole whole heart was full of her deſign, 
and who had ſuffered unſpeakably from 
the delay of a few hours, related the 
occurence of the morning, adding her in- 
dignation at Wilkinſon's conduct, which 
was increaſed by the conviction, that he 


wiſhed 


wiſhed to make people believe ſhe was 
engaged to him; and concluded with beg- 
ging Mrs. Manſel would indulge her, by 
deelining his conſtant viſits, or at leaſt 
permit her to refuſe his particular attendance 
on herſelf, | 

Both her friends appeared much diſ- 
trefled at the determined manner of her 
expreſſing her diſlike, it grieved them to 
fad ſhe had taken to a, perſon, whoſe 
difintereſted affection they had hoped 
would” ſurmount all her objections. Mrs, 
Manſel anſwered, ſhe was exhauſted by 
her ride, but would talk the matter over 
with her -in the morning; when, if ſhe 
continued inflexible, - they would prefs, 
what in their opinion was of the greateſt 
moment to her, no more. 

Anna, who had always thought what 
her governeſs ſaid, wiſeſt, virtuous, difs 
creeteſt, beſt, underſtood, to her great con- 
cern, that what ſhe aſked, would, if granted, 
be owing to their indulgence to her, in 
oppoſition to their own judgement, as well 
as Wiſhes; and this idea doubled all her 
| bl'gations 
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obligations to them; they forebore to urge 
her to accept a ſettlement, which would 
eaſe them of the expence of ſupporting 
her, an expence ſhe trembled to think 
they could ſo ill afford, as Mrs. Manſel's 
illneſs had been, and ſtill was, of the na- 
ture to require the firſt advice and aſ- 
fiſtance, which was procured, at great 
coſt, ftom the diſtance of which doctors 
of any eminence reſided. 

It is true, Lady Edwin's generoſity had 
been extremely acceptable to them on that 
account, but that was a reſource not likely 
to continue; and to live always on the 
bounty of her friends was inſupportable ; 
yet to marry merely for 4 maintainance 
was worle, as it was offering injury in re- 
turn for love, 

+ Thoſe thoughts kept her awake moſt 
Part of the night, and ſhe roſe in the morn- 
ing to meet her friend, with pale face and 
ſwelled eyes. 

Mrs. Manſel ſlept very little better ; her 
Care for the welfare of the young perſon ſhe 
tenderly loved, and for whoſe proſperity 


the 
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ſhe had the moſt maternal ſolicitude, in- 
creaſed as her own feeling convinced her, 
ſhe ſhould be ſoon called out of a world, 
where, notwithſtanding her chriſtian refig- 
nation, her affections were ſo ſtrongly bound; 
ſhe forcſaw if Anna was not ſettled, ſhe 
muſt have many difficulties to encounter, 
and if Mr. Manſel ſhould likewiſe be called 
away, he had nothing to leave her ; alone, in 
a world, where innocence and honour is the 
common prey of mankind, and where trium- 
phant vice looks into ſilence the pleas of 
modeſt merit, of what ſervice would be the 
delicacy of her ſentiments ? the rectitude 
of her principles, or the elegant fimplicity 
of her manners; her beautiful perſon, far 
from being of advantage, what would it 
Excite, but the ſpirit of ſeduction, in the 
men, and envy in the women! who would 
protect her! and how would it be poſſible 
for her, whoſe heart ſought alliance with 
all God's creatures, to be guarded againſt 
wiles, ſhe had no conception of ! or to ſup- 
poſe her diſappointment, when, after mixing 
with mankind, ſhe ſhould be fadly con- 

vinced, 
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vinced, the virtues che honoured, and the 
benevolence ſhe adored, exiſted ſo ſpariogly 


among the ſons of men! 
Mr. Wilkinſon had exceedingly arms 


and diſtreſſed her, by his account of the in- 


| terview in the wood; he ſaw, or fancied he 


ſaw, a growing attachment between young 
Herbert and Anna; the firſt he concealed, 


but gave the latter with all he had ohſerv- 


ed, and all chat fear and jealouſy painted to 
his own jaundiced imagination, in the moſt 
glowing colour to Mr, and Mrs. Manſel; he 
exaggerated the youthful gaicty of Herbert 


into a ſpirit of libertiniſm, and adduced the 


diffipation of the father, the dependence of 
the ſon on the Edwins, and the well-known 


pride of that family, as reaſons why it was 
impoſſible, he could addreſs her on honou- 


rable terms. 
Mrs. Manſel was too well acquainted 


with the innate purity of her pupil, to 


doubt her being betrayed into any blame. 


able or . amprudent-a&t, but ſhe was not fo 
ſecure with reſpect to her peace; ſhe had a 


gn of ſenſibility, and ſo perfectly 


artleſs, 
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artleſs, that nothinglike ſuſpicion approach- 


ed her ideas; ſhe was therefore the more 


likely to be the victim of credulity in her 
firſt impreſſions. Mrs. Manſel's knowledge 
of Herbert's family concerns confirmed 
Wilkinſon's report, who, under fo reſpect- 
able a ſanction, ventured to hint the in- 
jury to the peace, as well as character, of 
Anna, her intimacy with ſo dangerous and 
inſinuating a young man, might produce; 
and added, the only means entirely to pre- 
ſcrve the honour of their relation, was to 
unite their intereſt with his entfeaties, to 
prevail on her to become his wife. 

Mr. Manſel readily coincided with this 
advice; and the alarm given. by the intelli- 
gence of the jealous lover being confirmed 
by the behaviour of Anna, induced Mrs. 
Manſel to promiſe her influence, but at the 
ſame time conditioned with her huſband, 
that if they found the peace of Anna likely 
to be affected by her compliance with their 
requeſt, it ſhould be at once given up; and 
as the ſalt water had been preſcribed to Mrs. 
Manſel, ſhe would take her with them Ito 
Swanſea, 
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Swanſea, where the rector had a relation, 
from whom they had received ſtrong invi- 
tations, and keep her there till Mr, Herbert 
left Llandore ; abſolutely declining, tho? 
much urged, to attempt to fetter her in- 
clination. 

When Anna attended her friend, over- 
powered with a ſenſe of obligation, and ex- 
petting the ſtrongelt efforts in favor of a 
man ſhe thoroughly diſliked, in the light 


he propoſed himſelf; ſorrow and apprehen- 


fion took from her the power of utterance, 
and ſhe ſtood before Mrs, Manſel the em- 
blem of filent dejection; the tears rolled 


| down her cheeks from her averted eyes, 


but the kindneſs of the maternal woman 
reaſſured and comtorted her ; her queſtions 
were equally blended with kindneſs, and 
wiſdom; and the cool, yet ſtrenuous efforts 
made in favour of Wilkinſon had the aid 
of reaſon. and intereſt to ſupport them; 
his unbounded affection, his oppulent proſ- 
pects, preſent eligible ſettlement, and un- 
impeachable moral character, were urged in 


oppoſition to the repugnance avowed by 
Anna, 
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Anna; who, aſhamed of having no argument 
to offer but what originated in ſelf, while 
all thoſe of her friends were. ſo noble, and 
utterly diſintereſted, heard in filence the 
pleadings of friendſhip in behalf of love, 
unable to | procure from her a ſingle 
hope, or to draw her out of a filence, the 
moſt deciſive againſt the point ſhe had 
ſought to carry. Mrs. Manſel, at length; 
told her, ſhe would no farther urge a mat- 
ter, on which depended her peace in an aw- 
ful moment ſhe knew was approaching; 
chat her heart had built on it as the ſweet- 
eſt cordial hope could give; that when, in 
fond contemplation of the beauties both of 
her mind and perſon, the ſad proſpect of 
her deſtitute ſituation, - when ſhe ſhould be 
no more, (particularly if Mr. Manſel was 
likewiſe to meet an early fate) overcame her: 
that then ſhe ſought and received conſola- 
tion in the ſecurity of her peace and welfare, N 
under the protection of an honeſt man, 
whoſe” principles and power were equally 
flattering to her wiſhes ; but if ſhe muſt give 
up this darling proſpect, ſhe entreated Ahn 
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30 
would indulge her with one promiſe, which 
was that of conſulting Mr. Manſel on the 
diſpoſal of her heart, before it was too late 
to recal-it, 

Anna, drowned in tears at this affectionate 
ſpeech, delivered with a painful ſolemnity 
by the perſon ſhe moſt loved and reſpected 
on earth,' whoſe. countenance ſpoke at once 
the ravage of ſickneſs, and too, too plainly 
confirmed the melancholy preſage which 
flowed from her lips, in an agony of grief, 
threw: herſelf at her feet. 


Oh! my more than mother, cried ſhe; 


her voice interrupted, and almoſt choaked 
by the violence of her emotions, dear, bleſ- 
ſed-monitreſs of my youth, ever kind and 
valued friend of my heart, ſpare, oh! ſpare 
your Anna; can I rob you of one moment's 
happineſs! is it, me, who would die to give 
you pleaſure, that takes from the peace of 
your dying hours; that ſharpens the keen 


pleaſe I am yours! teach me how to re- 


pay the tenderneſs you have ſhewn my help- 
eſs youth, to chear the heavy hour of fick- 
| | _ neſs, 


af 
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edge of pain? Oh! diſpoſe of me as you 
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neſs, and be aſſured whatever are the ſe- 
etet ſacrifices I make, how ſtrong ſoever 
my repugnance, how unconquerable my 

diſlike, I never, never more will oppoſe 
your wiſhes; I will, burſting. into freſh 
tears, if you bid me, to-morrow. give: mp 
hand to Mr. Wilkinſon ! | 
Oh! Anna, my deareſt girl, returned 
Mrs. Manſel, this conſent muſt not be tas 
ken on ſo ſolemn an engagement; I doubts 
ed not but my entreaties would have this 
effect on your ductile: heart; but to take 
advantage of your grateful ſorrow for a de- 
parting friend, would be to engrave her on 
your memory, with the bitter accompani- 
ment of remedileſs grief, without hope 
of change, but the awful one that, will 
reunite us. I will urge you no more; be 
comforted, continued Mrs. Manſel; far 
be it from me to diſcourage my Anna, 
by infinuating the world, bad as it is, has 
no accommodation for innocence and vir- 
tue, without uniting them in oppoſition to 
inclination. But oh ! my child, embrac- 
ing her, though-I could ſee you enter the 
D 2 buſy 
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buſy ſcenes to which you are yet a ſtrang- 
ger, withouta fingle apprehenſion for your 
honour, here, even here, I tremble for your 
tranquillity; be upon your guard; you are 
deſerving of every thing; but alas! it is not 
the moſt deſerving that are the moſt happy, 

She then entreated the weeping orphan 
to preſerve the ſame appearance to Wil- 

Ekinſon, till their return from the excurſion. 

the propoſed, when they would entirely 
put a period to addreſſes which were ſo 
diſagreeable, but not once hinting her 
ſuſpicion of the partiality ſhe had been 
accuſed of; rightly concluding, it it had 
any other foundation than Wilkinſon's 
zealouſy, time, abſence, and her own good 
ſenſe, would be much more likely to ope- 
rate, while the ſecret was confined to her 
own boſom, than if ſhe had the leaſt rea- 
for to ſuppoſe it was diſcovered. 
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CHAP, XXVII. 


Polite Friendſhip. 


Tn E preparation they were now to 

make for their little journey, prevented 

ſo much of her time being ſpent at Llan- 

dore Caſtlez and another reaſon to reſtrain 
her yiſits there, if ſhe was earneſt in her re- 
ſolutions, ſoon arrived in the perſon of 
Cecilia Edwin, who, with both her cou- 
fins, ſurpriſed Anna in a deep reverie, 
looking acroſs the vale at the white chi. 
neys of Llandore. 

If the year which had paſſed fince the 
meeting of Cecilia and my heroine, had 
matured the perſonal as well as mental 

graces of the latter, it had not been leſs 
buſy, nor made fewer alterations, in thoſe 
of the former. The winter ſpent in Lon- 
don, where ſhe had been preſented, and 


23 where 
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where her great fortune and family, and 
their conſequent attractions, had ſtampt 
theit own value in pretty legible charac- 
ters, on every part of her behaviour, and 
actions, were circumſtances that could not 
fail of enlarging thoſe ideas of gallantry, 
which in her earlier years had influenced 
her conduct, tho' they had not quite ef- 
faced the impreſſions love and heroiſm, 
had made over her mind—She was at pre- 
ſent a kind of middle character, between 
a ſentimental noveliſt, and a town co- 
guette;z her dreſs was fo much to the very 
extreme of the faſhion, that it was not in 
the remote 'region .of Llandore only ſhe 
was an object of wonder and curioſity, ſhe 
had the ſatisfaction of being generally 
ſtared at in the metropolis. 
Her clear brown complection, where the 
blood had formerly been ſeen to mount on 
every little occaſion, was now hid by the 
politer daubings of rouge; and her fine 
gloſſy black hair, loſt in a paſte of pink- 
Powder and pomatum. Anna was the 
=, | ſweeteſt 


ſweeteſt girl in the world, and her confi- 
dential friend, with whom ſhe regularly 
correſponded; yet it was matter of 
wonder to her, how her couſin Patty 
could exiſt in that corner of the world, 
with no other companion than ſuch a de- 
mure piece of ſtill life; ſhe was neverthe- 
leſs in raptures at the ſight of her, tho? 
really it was with regret ſhe obſerved great 
alteration in her, and-it mortified her to 
ſay, thoſe alterations were not for the 
better, 
This opinion of Miſs Edwin, was not 
only contradictory to aur ſentiments, but 
her own; ſhe felt that partial as ſhe was 
to her dear ſelf, the advantage of her ſweet 
friend, was too great for the candour, or 
ſincerity of ſo very fine a lady; but what 
ever other changes had happened in the 
courſe of the winter, Charles Herbert was ſtill 
her male favourite, although ĩt was no fault 
of Miſs Edwin, that ſhe yet retained her 
name; a peer not much older than her father, 
Sir William, having been a very warm ad- 
. D 4 1 
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vocate for her changing it to his own, but 
was refuſed by Lady Edwin, on account 
of the obſcure original of his parent. 
Cecilia Edwin finding in her collection 
of new novels; the amiable heroines of moſt 
of them were married, and not only con- 
trived to keep their old lovers, but attract 
new ones, notwithſtanding their coverture, 
found great -temptarions in the title and 
riches of Lord Sutton, and not foreſeeing 
her mother's objection, had already obliged 
moſt of her correſponding triends with an 
account of the ſeverity of that fate, which, 
in obedience to the commands of her pa- 
rents, had obliged her to unite herſelf to a 
rich diſagreeable old man, while her heart 
was. attached to the : moſt amiable, the 
Moſt charming youth in the world. 
That youth ſhe now ſhone on, in full 
luſtre, the regard he actually had for ſo 
near a relation, the reſpect due to her rank, 
and immenſe fortune, and the conſideration 
of family obligations, all operated on the 
mind of youog Herbert, and induced him 
2 L to 
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to treat Cecilia with affection as well as 
politeneſs ; when they walked, ſhe hung on 
his arm; he was her eſcort on horſeback; 
and tho' he ſaid he did not now love dan- 
cing, when he was forced into one, Cecilia 
was his partner, and he was her beau on every 
occaſion ; indeed, ſhe had not a doubt of her 
abſolute rule in his heart ; but however 
pleaſing ſuch a lover was in the country, 
ſhew, equipage, and the dear round of 
faſhionable pleaſures, was in London a 
thouſand times more delightful ; ſo that 
tho? ſhe yet profeſſed, and did feel a pen» 
chant for her couſin Charles, ſhe by no 
means deſigned him the ſupreme favour of 

her hand and fortune, 

Cecilia's idea of the increaſing love of 
Mr. Herbert was in ſome degree confirmed 
by an alteration in his temper, and ſhe im- 


puted it to the reſpectful timidity that tied 
his tongue; this alteration was, I muſt 


own, not of the moſt brilliant kind; from 
the beſt cempered, chearful creature exiſting, 
he was become peeviſnh, and melancholy; 


may delighted not him, whatever woman 
might 
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might do; even Cecilia's company was of- 
ten avoided, and a ſolitary ramble preferred 
to her lively converſation; his appetite failed, 
and a general languor pervaded his whole 
frame; Mrs. Herbert, grieved at an altera- 
tion, which alarmed her for bis health, 
and Mr. Herbert, who hated Wales him- 
elf, condemned that charming retirement 
as the cauſe of his ſon's change. | 
When the ladies ſurpriſed our heroine, as 
T have related, at the parſonage, ſhe was 
deep in thought on the inſtability of all hu- 
man felicity; Miſs Edwin's arrival at 
Llandore ſhe had heard of, and figured to 
herſelf the fame happy parties, in which 
ſhe had heretofore ſhared ; her ſeat in the 
-grove, her voice in the Trio, her coorted 
judgement and applauſe at the readings, 
were now filled. by Cecilia,—and a deep 
figh tollowed thoſe reflect ions, — tears ſtart- 
ing into her eyes, when they were diſperſed 
by the ſight of thoſe who had excited 
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Miſs Herbert ſeverely reproached our 
heroine for her long and frequent abſences 
from the caſtle; and Cecilia inſiſted no- 
thing now muſt keep her from thence. 
The emaciated looks and weak ſtate of 
health in which they ſaw Mrs. Manſel, 
was Anna's beſt apology for the ſeeming 
negleA of her friends, and the intended 
Journey to the ſea mentioned with regret, 
as it would till longer deprive her of the 
honour of attending them; the ladies, 
however, would not ſtir, without her pro- 
miſe of ſpending ſome part of every day 
with them till her departure. | 
Mrs. Manſel, tho' the company of my 
heroine was the only thing befides that of 
her huſband's, in which ſhe delighted, 
conſidering the importance of the ac- 
quaintance of people of rawk to her young 
| orphan, readily conſented to their requeſt, 
and ſhe engaged to ſpend the next day 
with them. 
This appointment was a dagger to the 
heart of Wilkinſon, who was preſent, but 
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it was not to be prevented, nor, what was 


worſe, could he poſſibly attend her, as he 


was engaged to go to Briſtol on buſineſs 


of the iron works with Mr. Herbert; he 


was loſt in the anguiſh of his own reflec- 
tions when the Llandore family left the 
parſonage, and Anna, as intent on her own 
thoughts, fat at 'the window, her eye. 
eagerly following their ſteps, as they de- 
ſcended the ſlope, but ſoon unable to con- 
quer her emotions, ſhe turned from the 
light of the gay Cecilia, hanging on the 


arm of her couſin Charles, and meeting 


the dejected look of her deſponding lover. 
all her diſlike. changed to pity. 

Low ſpirits, a complaint very new to 
her, ſhe had becn lately much troubled 


i 


with; a it now ſeized der, tears filled her 
eyes, and Gghs rent her boſom; Wilkin- 


ſon ſaw not one, nor heird the other; his 
heart was too full of his own vexation, to 
attend to any thing elſe; and to prevent a 
renewal of the intimacy at the Caſtle his 
preſent 
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preſent meditation; Anna had long left 
the room before he was ſenſible he was 
alone; no remedy, no invention offering 
to aid his wiſhes, he was obliged to take 
leave of the family, with his heart torn 
by regret, jealouſy and apprehenfion. 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 


More Love Matters. 


Tux next morning after having tried 
every gown and cap her wardrobe afford. 
ed, and conſulted, for a much longer pe- 
riod than uſual, her glaſs, before it was 
poſſible to determine on thoſe moſt becom- 
ing her complection, Anna at laſt fixed on 
a ſprigged muſlin gown, tied with laylock 
ribband, a chip hat, decorated with the 
' Fame colour, and her own fine hair, faſten- 
ed up with a comb. ; 

Blooming and freſh as the blowing 
myrtle in her boſom, ſhe began her way 
to the Caſtle by. the ſame path, where ſhe 
had the interview with Herbert, which 
was ſo deeply engraved on her memory; 
when the turning path preſented itſelf to 


her view, her conſcious blood mounted in 
| her 
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her cheek, a ſigh involuntarily forced its 
way ſhe ſtopped. | 
A ruſtling among the trees announced 
. an intruder, who appeared in the diſtant 
figure of Herbert;—he was preſently be- 


fore her. 
He apologized for a fecond time in- 


truding on her privacy, and aſked with a 
ſmile, if he was now in danger of inter- 
rupting an aſſignation? 

Anna, picqued at the queſtion, walked 
on with a ſlight courteſy. 

The offence was increaſed, by a farther 
enquiry, whether the happieſt of all hap= 
py men was to meet or overtake her? 

When he ſpoke intelligibly, ſhe would 
anſwer, 

He ſaw ſhe was angry, he told 1 but 
froward ſpirits, ſpoiled by indulgence, 
were apt to be ungovernable. 

Meaning mine, Sir? anſwered Anna. 

Oh, no! returned he, ſighing. 

Mr. Wilkinſon's then? 
Nor him neither ! 


Your 
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Yourown Sir? ſmiling, 

Ah! anſwered Herbert, that ſmile, that 
look!--yes, madam, I own, mine 1s the un- 
governable, the froward and repining ſpi- 
Tit, your indulgence has ruined. 

Anna looked aſtoniſhed. 
Tou are furprized—but do you con- 
ceive it nothing, to be bleſt in your ſo- 
ciety l to hear the accents of divinity from 
your lips! to have no one deſire beyond 
* beholding you! to be fed by your ſmiles, 
with the fond hopes of your friendſhip! 
and have thoſe bleſſings dearer, heaven 
knows, than exiſtence, at once torn away! 
to ſee abſence and cold reſerve take place 
of friendſhip, and condeſcenfion! Ah! 

Anna, never, never may you feel the an- 

guiſn of unrequited friendſuip 
But I leave you whatever are my own 
feelings, let me not a ſecond time wound 
yours. 8 41 
With theſe words, the unaccountable 
Herbert diſappeared, leaving Anna in a 
ſtate of mind, that would have again 

| tempted 
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tempted her return to the parſonage, had 
ſhe not feared to alarm her friends, 

With trembling ſteps ſhe purſued the 
path to the Caſtle, and was met at a little 
diſtance from it by Miſs Edwin and Patty 
Herbert; Charles ſoon joining them, in 
company with ſome young ladies and 
gentlemen, who by invitation dined 
there. 

A harp and violin being in the neigh- 
bourhood, Mrs. Herbert procured their 
attendance; and a little ball in the after. 
noon gave Miſs Edwin an opportunity of 
exhibiting to advantage her graceful per- 
ſon in a minuet with young Herbert; they 
were both deſervedly applauded ; and a 
young lady who ſat by Anna, whiſpered 
her, the two couſins looked born for each 
other; it was pity they ſhould ever be 
parted; did not ſhe think ſo? She bowed 
aſſent, but her tongue refuſed its office. 
A partner in the country dances offering, 
ſhe ſtood up, glad to eſcape à diſcourſe 
ſhe found herſelf-unable to ſupport. 


— 


When 
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When they broke up, and Mrs. Her- 
bert's carriage waited to carry Anna home, 
her breaſt bow was loſt; ſhe was ſure ſhe 
had it on when ſhe went down the dance ; 
that Patty confirmed; ſome inviſible power 
had certainly ſecreted it; the room was 
ſearched over and over; no bow could be 
found, and ſhe was obliged to go home 
without it; the ſame ill ſucceſs attended 
her inquiries next morning—it was no 
more heard of. 

Anna continued her daily viſits to the 
Caſtle; their party quare# was enlivened 
by little concerts; Herbert played very 

well. on the flute; Cecilia took her harp, 
Patty her guittar, and Anna fat to the 
organ; they walked, they chatted; every 
heart ſeemed in uniſon, even Cecilia's for- 
got its gay flirtations, and reſted on the 
peaceful delights of friendſhip and retire- 
ment; but a ſad, a fatal reverſe awaited 
our young heroine. 

Mrs. Manſel grew daily worſe; her de- 
clining health filled Anna with grief and 
anguiſn; the day was fixed for their de- 

parture, 
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parture, and ſhe went for the laſt time to 
the caſtle, where, as it was to be a farewel 
viſit, ſhe was to ſtay the night; the ſolemn 
cloud which overſpreads the interview of 
friends who are on the point of parting, 
was never more viſible than in this evening 
at Llandore Caſtle; reſtleſs and uneaſy, 
they all retired early; and the morning 
which was to carrv Anna from this ſcene 
of felicity, broke on her ſleepleſs eyes with 
little comfort and leſs hope. | 
Tired of a bed on which ſhe had unavail- 
ingly courted c, in hopes the air would 
help tc le cppreffon on her heart, 
ſhe walked out; the dear ſpot ſhe was 
abput to leave continued her warmeſt af- 
fections; Miſs Herbert would be gone, be- 
fore ſhe returned; Mrs. Manſel's health in 
ſuch a melancholy ſtate, what alterations 
might not happen, for ever to divide her 
from characters ſhe loved and revered? Mr. 
Herbert and Cecilia would undoubtedly 
ſoon be united; God bleſs them, ſaid*ſhe 
aloud, 
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aloud, juſt as ſhe was met by the identical 
bridegroom her fancy had painted. 

And who, Miſs Manſel, is ſo happy as 
to be the object of your carly oflons ? had 


my friend Wilkinſon been here, he would 


have been pleaſed at your emphatical 
theme, ſince ſuch ſolic itude for one, even of 
your own ſex, muſt be enviable? 

Is it not natural, Sir, returned ſhe, for me, 


who have ſo many obligations to the inha- 


bitants of the place I am fo ſoon to leave, 


to be feryent in my " for their hap- 
- pineſs? 


And were they theny . the ſub⸗ 


7 jects of your thoughts? and may I aſk, 
were the males of the family included in 
the bleſſing? 251 


Indeed, Sir, they were, ſaid * with 


the moſt. engaging earneſtneſs and fim- 


plicity. 
And God bleſs you too, moſt amiableand 


lovely of women, anſwered Herbert; I have 
much to be forgiven for, Miſs Manſel; but 


I know ſo well the ſweetneſs of your diſpo- 
ſition, 


fition, I have no fear, but my heart, if 
laid open at your feet, would be more the 
object of your compaſſion than reſentment 
if 1 have been the unhappy fource of un- 
eaſineſs to you; believe me it was without 
deſign; the efforts of reaſon, reflection, 
and honour, may havegbeen in ſome few 
moments fince I have known you, too 
weak to conquer feelings that have recei- 
ved additional ſtrength from concurrent 
. circumſtances, or to conceal wiſhes incom- ._ 
patible with my own peace and yours; yet, 
in my lucid intervals, and thoſe I truſt are , 
many, my whole ſoul is intereſted in your 
honour and felicity; adieu, Madam, if my 
indiſcretions revive in your imaginations, 
remember in the moment when my heart 
was burſting with its ſecret woe, I prayed 
for your happineſs, and tore myſelf away. 
Remember! repeated the agitated Anna. 
Oh! that I could learn to forget, follow- 
ing his quick ſteps with her inn 
eyes, as he left her. 

It 
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It was not poſſible now to miſconſtrue 
his meaning; hopes, which ſhe had hither- 
to repelled, filled her heart; his trembling, 
his faultering, his heſitation, could have 
but one ſource. 

And am I then, ſaid ſhe, = TON be- 
loved by Charles Herbert! who can tell, 
if bleſſed with birth and fortune, I might 
not have been his choice; enviable attrac- 
tions! did I ever regret your want before! 

But I may admire his virtues, I may 
reſpect his principles, nay I may love the 
guarded purity of his paſſion, while I am 
ſingle, without injuring myſelf or him; 
and what is there on this ſide heaven can 
give an equivalant for even that poor gra- 
tification ? 

This interview gave Anna ſpirits; ſhe 
returned to the houſe, and after ſpending 
the day there, ſhe was fetched home by 
the rector, who then took leave of the 
young ladies, Mrs. Herbert having been 
ſo good as to take her tea at the parſon- 

| age 
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age with the worthy Mrs, Manſel, with 

whom ſhe parted with the ſincereſt wiſhes - 
for the re-eſtabliſhment of her health, and 

regret for the "occaſion of their ſepara- 
tion. Herbert did not appear; he had 

rode out, and returned not till Anna had. 
left the caſtle, 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


* 


Tbe Houſe of Mourning. 


Tur following morning Mr. and Mrs. 
Manſel; with Anna, ſet out for Swan- 
ſea, 4 
Neither the ſalutary ſea breezes, nor 
the briny medicine, were of the leaſt ſer- 
vice to Mrs. Manſel, whoſe diſorder in- 
creaſed beyond all human aid; and her 
weakneſs, ſuch as rendered it impoſſible 
to carry her in a chair; but willing to try 
every thing, ſhe was conveyed by water 
to the Briſtol Hot Wells, 

Here ſhe continued till after Chriſtmas, 
in vain hopes of receiving benefit from the 
waters and phyſicians. Mr, Manſel's diſtreſs 
1s not to bz conceived. — To gratify him 
only, it was his beloved wife ſtaid there ſo 

long 3 
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long; but at laſt finding all would not do, 
ne begged to relign her breath at the 
Parſonage; and ſo eager was the worthy 
woman to get there, ſhe ſupported herſelf 
in her long journey much better than could | 
be expected, 

Sbe was brought in a litter the laſt four 
ſtages, followed by the tears and prayers of 
the inbabitants, through the village, to her 
own houſe; where, with an unruffled mind 
and quiet — ſhe waited the eternal 
fiat. 

During the awful interval that paſſed 
between the time when every hope of her 
recovery had left them to that of her diſſo- 
lution, the anguiſh of her huſband and 
young friend may be better conceived. than 
deſcribed. 

The ſolemn and hopeleſs i inquiries of the 
neighbours, the lamentations of the poor, 
the grief of the ſervants, were faint epi- 
tomies of the ſevere ſorrows of the inconſola- 
ble huſband, and of the affeQionate or- 
phan. x 

Vox. II. BS. The 
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The parſonage, ſo late the ſcene of per- 
fect tranquillity, of chearful content, and un- 
interrupted peace, was now _ a houſe | 
of mourning. 

In this ſcene of poignant ſorrow, al- 
though every moment out of the dying 
ſaint's apartment, Anna was drowned in 
tears, while by her bed-ſide ſhe was the ſe- 
rene companion of the friend ſhe loved ; 
ſhe was her nurſe, ſhe read to her; and 
when the broken-hearted huſband could of- 
ficiate in his holy office, fervently joined in 
the ſacred devotion of a death bed ; while 
Mrs. Manſel doſed, with true filial piety 
did ſhe exert her utmoſt power to comfort 
the grieving rector, though her own _ 
were unſupportable. 

On the 28th of January, after very ſtrong 
ſtruggles for one who had: been gradually 
weakening ſo long, it pleaſed God to take 
to his peace a woman who had ſerved him 
all her days; her 1eſignation and fortitude 
during her painful and lingering diſorder, 
was the laſt, and not leaſt valuable leſſon 
left to Anna, in whoſe arms ſhe expired; 


and 
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and who, contrary to the modes of the times 
which authoriſes depoſiting the corpſe of 
our beſt friend in a vacant apartment, conti- 
nued to fit 'and ſleep in the room until the 
eighth day; when, having (led by Mr. 
Manſel, and followed by the pariſhioners 
of Llandore) ſeen her remains depoſited in 
the chancel of the church, they retired, 
each to their apartments, unable to meet at 
that table where now the voice that cheered 
and inſtructed was heard no more. 

Her laſt injunctions to Anna were to fol- 
low the counſel of Mr. Manſel; and her 
laſt requeſt to her huſband, never to for- 
ſake or deny Ren” care to the child of 
her heart. 

Mr. Manſel had a maiden ſiſter who had 
been ſent for by Mrs. Manſel (when at Swan- 
ſea ſhe ſaw no hope of her ſpeedy oy 
ro take care of the family, and had, 
Ann's requeſt,” been continued. Aut 
Mrs. ManſePs death, her ſtay was (till ne- 
ceſſary; but if it had not, ſhe would have had 
no inclination to leave a warm, full houſe, 
E 2 
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for her own little cottage, where ſhe lived 
on a very {mall income. 

Mrs. Jane Manſel was in the ffrierh 
year of her celibacy, and valued herſelf on 
her notability and fine ſhape; few women 
could vie with her in either; ſhe was, in- 
deed, - ſaving to a proverb, and ſmall to a 
fault: ſhe was ill tempered, ſandy haired, 
and fallow complectioned; ſhe had not 
yet given up the hopes of matrimony, for 
which purpoſe, ever ſince ſhe had reſided 
at the Parſonage, ſhe had been making a 
hoard of every thing in kind to tempt, 
when no other attraction was to be found. 
Such a ſubſtitute for the ſaint they had 
loſt, ſoon occafioned an alteration in the 
parſon s family: the man and maid, who 
were the happy domeſtics of the beſt ma- 
nager and miſtreſs on earth, reſigned their 
places, which were immediately filled by 
thoſe, who knew nothing more than was 
neceſſary in a common farm houſe, and 
who, from a ſimilarity of minds and man- 


ners, were the favourites of Mrs, Jane. 
When 


* 
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When Mr. Manſel was preſent, nothing 
could exceed the fawning ſpeciouſneſs of 
this woman's behaviour to Anna; but the 
moment his back was turned, her never- 
failing topics were leſſons, of induſtry to 
young people, delivered to her maid, but 
evidently meant at Anna. — She hated to 
ſee thoſe who were able, and having no- 
thing of their own, unwilling 'to work, 
loitering about as if their whole buſineſs in 


the world was to be maintained at bre 


people's expence. 
Thoſe lectures, which had always wit- 
neſſes, and her own want of ſpirits, which 
were ſunk to the loweſt ebb, foon leſſened 
the conſequence of Anna at the Parſonage, 
and placed her in a ſituation very little to 
be envied. She did not like, by informing 
Mr. Manſel of his ſiſter's conduct, to em- 
broil him in a family diſpute, and muck 
leſs did ſhe chooſe to ſubmit to the inſults 
of a woman, who, if ſhe had been of a to- 
lerable temper, was ſo extremely ignorant 
and low bred, it was impoffible to affociate 
with, 
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Mr. Manſel's grief * his wiſe was of the 
Kind ta laſt; it vented not itſelf in words, 
it ſublided not in the overflowings which 
dropped from his eyes; his ſoul was the 
manſion of integrity; tere, in every ſenti- 
ment, in eyery thought, he found renewed 
the memory of his Maria: nothing of 
goodneſs ſtruck his imagination unaccom- 
panied with her idea; the violence of his 
forrow, indeed, abated, as he brought him- 
ſelf to. conſider ſhe had but preceded him, 
in the rich reward of virtue. But when 
alone, when be eould uninterruptedly recal 
ber voice, her action, and her wiſdom, he 
ſancied himſelf yet in her ſociety ; ; he was, 
therefore, ſeldom viſible but in the diſcharge 


"54 of his duties and at meals; nor was it al- 


ways be accompanied them then; the 
chearful board, the innocent chat, the com- 
fortable fireſide was no more; and Anna 
ſo conſtantly reminded, began to conceive 
the lvipg a burden on- honeſt pains-taking 
| people, ſhameful and unneceſſary: yet loath 
to hurt or offend Mr. Manſel, it was with 


1 reluctance, and not till perſonally 
and 
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and directly affronted by Mrs. Jane, ſhe 
could raiſe her ſpirits ſufficiently to propoſe 
leaving him. 

Mr. Manſel heard her with ſorrow and 
ſurpriſe; he entreated her to conſider well 
the ſtep ſhe was taking; queſtioned her 
about his family ; begged ſhe would mo- 
dulate it as ſhe pleaſed. Wilkinſon, though 
he called ſometimes, had received his defi- 
nirive anſwer; be was no longer trouble- 
ſome, what could then be her motives ? 

Fully reſolved to conceal the cauſe of her 
diſguſt, and too much irritated to remain 
ſubject to the ignorant caprice of Mrs. 
Jane, ſhe ſaid it was neceſſary for her to lay 
down ſome plan for her way of life. Ser- 
vitude muſt be her laſt refource ; ſhe heard 
there were means in the metropolis by 
which women of good education might 
earn a decent fubſiſtence, with a tolerable 
appearance: and another ſtrong motive 
for her wiſhing to go, was her deſire to 
learn every particular of her origine, that 
ſhe might try to get ſome knowledge of her 
family. | 
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Mr. Manſel, who knew it was not in 5 his 
power to provide longer for her than he 
lived, felt the propriety of her reaſons, 
though he ſecretly wiſhed ſhe had not been 
ſo nice about ſervitude, as he thought the 
Edwins might have aſſiſted her: he, there- 
fore ceaſed. to oppoſe her intentions, but 
took every method 'to make her journey 
comfortable. 

The fifty pounds Lady Edwin ſent het 
remained (notwithſtanding all the money 
Mrs. Manſel had ſaved was expended, and 
ſome debts unavoidably contracted) un- 
touched ; that and Mrs. Manſel's clothes 
be infiſted on her taking; every thing be- 
longing to her departed friend was dear to 
her : but as to the note, all his pleadings 
could not induce her to take more than 

twenty pounds. | 

Still the good man was very loath to part 
with her; but finding her bent on going, 
he took her himſelf to Brecknock, and 
having obtained the promiſe from her of 
returning to him, as her home, parted 
with tears and regret on both ſides ; his 


laſt 
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Jt words as he put her in the coach be- 
ing. Remember you have a home, and & 
« am your father.” 


* 


CHAP. XX" 


Journey to London. 


ANNA took Bath in her way, and was 
received by Mrs. Herbert and Patty with 
the ſame kindneſs and friendſhip ſhe Was 
uſed to at Llandore. They preſſed her 
to ſtay; but ſhe was too eager to get to 
London, to comply with their invitation. 
She hinted to them her circumſtances, and 
Mrs. Herbeft inſiſted on troubling her 
with a card to Lady Edwin. Cecilia be- 
ing with Miſs Torbville in Bedfordihire; 
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andl Patty told her, with great joy, that her 
Couſin, Hugh, who was expected every 
day, was to be married as ſoon as he came, 
when they ſhould all be in London: they 
agreed to continue their correſpondence ; 
and after two days ſtay, Anna again ſet 
out on her journey to London. 

She was met by Mr. Dalton at the inn, 
who was apprized of her coming by a let- 
ter from Mr. Manſel. 

The time which had paſſed fo happily 
with our heroine, had produced many al- 
terations in the ſituation of Dalton; the 
_ clergyman, to whoſe humanity he owed 
his curacy, was dead, and his ſucceſſor 
om to place a relation of his own in the 
A twelvemonth had Paſſed without 
= er of again meeting an employ 
that would feed his family. Unſucceſsful 
in all his applications for a church, he, at 
laſt, ſought favour among his old ſriends 
| the Methodiſts ; from one of thoſe people 
he got a recommendation to a gentleman 
who headed and patronized that ſect, and 
was indeed ape) marian. 1 7679 
Ia 
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| In poſſeſſion of a large and clear eſtate, 
as well as merchandizing to all parts of the 
globe, Mr. Thornhill had the power of 
putting into practice the lovely attributes 
of charity and beneyolence, as literally 
laid down by his Divine Preceptor; to feed 
the hungry, to clothe the naked, to pour 
balm into the wounds. of enemies as well 
as friends, was the buſineſs of his life; if, 
in the extenſive line of his charities, he 
knew a preference, it was to the ſtrict 
profeſſors of his own religion; a partiality: 
the more excuſeable, as none of the ſons or 
daughters of Affliction were turned. unre- 
lieved from his gates. This. gentleman, 
in the fervency of his zeal, had lately built 
a ſmall chapel in a village about fix miles 
from the metropolis; the number of artifi- 
cers employed in its neighbourhood was a 
temptation to the good man to endow it, 
and place there a preacher who would be 
attentive and induſtrious in his. holy cal- 
ting. 1 ff 
Dalton's application for charity, as a 
preacher with a numerous offspring out of 
| E 6 bread, 
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bread; and deſtitute of means for their ſup- 
port, fortunately came at this period to the 
hands of Mr. Thornhill, whoſe compaſ- 
fion for the individual was increaſed by his 
general good will to his fellow creatures, 
on whoſe account the chapel was erected; 
he relieved the neceſſities, painted in a ve- 
ry ſtrong light by Dalton, and placed him 
in the new meeting, with houſe rent and 
fifty pounds a year for life. In this ſitu- 
. ation he was when he received the unwel- 
come news of Anna's return to his protec- 
tion; however, by his wife's advice, he 
went to the inn where the coach ſtopt, in 
order to conduct her to his houſe, | 
Mrs. Dalton received her very kindly, 
and that kindneſs was much increafed by 
the preſent of a brown ſatin night gown of 
Mrs, Manſel's for herfelf, and all the re- 
mains of the finery brought from Melmoth 
Lodge, as well as the clothes ſhe had out 
grown fince, for her children, who were 
- diſpoſed of different ways, except the eldeſt 
daughter, ſhe had ferved out her appren- 
. ticeſhip to the mantuamaker, -and now 
1 worked 
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worked at her boſineſs, paying her father 
for her board and lodging. 

The next motning Dalton told Anna, 
with very little ceremony, it was time for 
her to think of fome mode of living, with 
out being a hanger-on from one to the 
other, This was her own ſentiments ; but 
ſhe could have diſpenſed with his coarſe 
opinion on the matter, delivered without 
feeling or judgement. The cotitraſt be- 
tween. this addreſs and thoſe ſhe had lately 


been uſed to, ſtruck her ſo forcibly, ſhe 


conld not immediately anſwer ; — which 
filence being interpreted by him into a de- 
ſigh of fixing herſelf on him, he wiſely re- 
folved to let her know it was what ſhe muſk 
not expect in time; and was on the point 
of being ſtill leſs attentive to the laws of 
hoſpitality, when a queſtion from her 
brought the blood into the cheek of both 
him and his wife, and that was, to know 
the particulars of his firſt meeting her; 
when, and where it was; and laſtly, what 
| the things that were brought by the de- 
ceaſed 
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Fe) to the lodgings 7 of, and 
what was become of them? þ 

Aſter a little pauſe, which, if our he- 
roine had the leaſt knowledge of guilt her- 
ſelf, muſt have given birth to ſuſpicions 
not very favourable to her reverend friend, 
he told her where ſhe was brought by her 
father, but that not only the woman was 
moved, but the very bouſe (which was 
true) was pulled down, and another built 
on the ſpot; that the things conſiſted of a 

few wearables, which had been fold with- 
out reſerve to defray the expences of the 
funeral; and that he had, by advertiſe- 
ment, and every inquiry in his power, en- 
deavoured to find out to whom ſhe be- 
longed, without ſucceſs; that by the ſun- 
burnt complection of both the man and 
woman, he concluded they came from 
abroad. 

This account entirely baniſhed every 
hope of learning any thing of her origine. 
It was very unluckily ſhe, who was ſo en- 
tirely ignorant of the world, ſhould ſuc- 
ceed better in her reſearches than 1 Dal- 

ton, 
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ton, who was ſo much intereſted in finding 
ſome one to take off his hands, a child, 
who had no claims on him but thoſe of 
charity. 

Her next thought was to deliver Mrs. 
Herbert's card to Lady Edwin, in hopes, 
by that Lady's patronage, ſhe might be 
able to fix on ſome means for her future 
ſubliſtence. 

She accordingly went in the morning 
ſtage, and was ſet down in Whitechapel, 
The ſtreets were very dirty; wholly unac- 
quainted with London and its cuſtoms, ſhe 
had no idea of taking a coach ; through the 
wet, therefore, ſhe walked, inquiring at 
every turning the way to Groſvenor Square, 
which ſhe reached in three hours, having 
ſometimes received right directions, and 
oftener wrong, to the great entertainment 
of the witty crackers of ſo pleaſant a 
joke. 

Tired and ſplaſhed, at length ſhe arri» 
ved at the door. of Lady Edwin, which two 
or three chairs and a dozen powdered fops 

in 
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in livery ſurrounded: theſe ſhe had to puſh 
| her way through. | 
The impudence, the vices, and the follies 
of their employers, are, in general, ſo ex- 
Aly copied by thoſe party-coloured gen- 
tlemen, that when 1 have faid thoſe in 
waiting belonging to fome of the firſt and 
moſt diffipated families in the kingdom, I 
need not add, the ſight of a modeſt young 
woman had in it too much novelty to paſs 
noticed or uninſulted. With great diffi- 
eulty (as they ran all their undaunted faces 
under her hat) ſhe reached the porter, who, 
With a ſettled grin and witty ſneer at his 
br wer ſtood waiting to receive her. 
To her modeſt queſtion of, Is Lady 
Edwin at home ? ſhe was anfwered with a 
gruff, No, and a ſupercilious ſtare; and 
then unfortunately her ſpotted clothes, at- 
tracting the notice of the too - well · kept, idle 
wretches round her, ſhe was ſaluted with a 
loud laugh. 
: Aſtoniſhed at ſuch brutal e ſuch 
wanton, unprovoked inſolence, and terrified 
with the * of what inſults 
j might 
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might farther be offered her, ſhe was 
haſtily going from the door, when a foot- 
man belonging to the houſe, ſtruck with 
her beauty, recollecting Lady Edwin's 
woman had juſt diſcharged her maid, and 
promiſing himſelf (for he was a perſon of 
great gallantry) his preſent condeſcenſion 
might be rewarded with future favour, bid 
her come in, and civily aſked her buſineſs, 
Mrs. Herbert's name electrified the whole 
etew; thoſe belonging to the viſitors? chairs. 
funk off, and the ſurly porter taking the 
card, rung for Lady Edwin's own man, 
who begged her to walk in; at the ſame 
time opening the door of an elegant and 
ſpaciovs parlour, ſaid his lady had company +- 
but he would deliver the card the moment 
they went, — Here to her great comfort ſhe 
found a large fire, at which ſhe dried her 
feet, and had time to ſet her clothes in a. 
little better order, as it was full two hours 
before ſhe was admitted to Lady Edwin. 
The cordiality of her reception made 
ample amends for the mortifications ſhe 
had received at the door: the lady em- 
braced 
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braced her with great affection, condoled 
_ with her on her ſable dreſs, and ex preſſed 
herſelf much pleaſed at Mrs. Herbert's 
ſending her to Groſvenor-ſquare. 

Struck with a kindneſs ſhe did not ex- 
pect, our heroine burſt into tears. 
Lady Edwin's goodneſs increaſed ak 
this mark of ſenfibility ; ſhe had a real re- 
gard for her, and when ſhe heard from 
Mrs. Herbert, the declining ſtate of Mrs, 
Manſel's health, had thought the having 
ſuch a young perſon about her in quality of 
a companion, would be both convenient 
and agreeable: — Miſs Edwin troubled her 
with very little of her company ; ſhe grew 
corpulent and indolent ; public places ſhe 
was weary of, and going out much fatigued 
without amuſing her. Lady Edwin liked 
cards, and her routs were crowded by the firſt 
People ; bur there were many hours which 
an elegant ſenſible young woman would 
very acceptably fill; ſhe, therefore, directly 
propoſed to Anna living with her on the 


footing of a companion, and ſaid, ſhe 
| would 
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would compliment her with fifty _ 2 
year for clothes. 

It cannot be doubted but this offer was 
gratefully accepted; and ſo deſirous was 
the lady of having her immediately there, 
an early dinner was ordered, and the coach 
carried her to Dalton's, with Directions to 
wait for and bring her back. 

When Dalton ſaw ſo elegant a car- 
riage ſtop at his door and Anna alight from 
it, he could ſcarce believe his eyes'; with 
undifſembled joy he heard how fortunate 
ſhe had been; he congratulated her on it; 
and, never out of his way, begged, if an op- 
portunity offered, ſne would put in a word 
for him to Lady Edwin, whoſe poor coun- 
tryman he was, 

Her baggage not having been unpacked 
was ſoon ready, and once more Mr. Dalton 
had the pleaſure of ſeeing himſelf freed 
from his care of Anna: ſhe return: to 
Groſvenor-ſquare early in the evening: 
Lady Edwin, very much pleaſed with the 
gratitude and alacrity ſhe had ſhewn, or- 
dered a piece of black ſilk in addition to 

. what 
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what ſhe already had, and gave directions 


to her own tradeſpeople to equip her in a 
faſhionable tile, as her nw was to be the 
third after. 

In the intermediate ſpace ſhe did not fail 
acquainting Mr. Manſel with her ſituation, 
or thanking Mrs. Herbert for the friendly 
recommendation which had procured her 
the honour of Lady Edwin's favour; a 
hair-drefſer having cut and tortured her 
chatming ringlets into likeneſs of nothing 
Human, and dreffed in faſhionable mourn- 
ing, Anna followed Lady Edwin into her 
— room. | 


CHAP, 
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High Life: 


Lavy Edwin's doors opened at nine; 
but it was near eleven before the card tables 
were all filled. This ſcene was perſectly 
novel to our heroine, and excited no lefs 
her curioſity than wonder; ſhe, who had 
hitherto looked on viſiting as a method of 
keeping up the connection of families and 
friends, could not conceive the pleaſure of 
entertaining ſuch a number of people by a 
ſingle courteſey to each perſon as they en- 
tered, and an arrangement of the tables, 
any more than ſhe could reconcile it to her 
ideas of civility for people to leave the 
houſe without even that little ceremony, 
or beſtowing a look at the lady of the man- 
ſion; the conſtant ſucceſſion of feathered 


ladies and painted beaus, who juſt glided 
round 
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round the rooms and retired, particularly: 
ſtruck her, as a very unmeaning mode of 


paſſing their time. 
| She was, however, drawn out of one 
ſurpriſe and thrown into another, by a moſt 
polite and flattering addreſs from a male 
figure, who begged Lady Edwin to intro- 
duce him to the lovely ſtranger ; her lady- 
ſhip's ready compliance with this requeſt, 
convinced Anna it was a perſon of conſe- 
quence who made it, which his ridiculous 
appearance rendered at firſt rather doubtful, 
to one who knew not that nothing in that 
ſtile was beneath our modern nobles. 

He was a tall, elderly perſonage, whoſe ſa- 
tin waiſtcoat and breeches were out- pinked 
by the rouge on his cheeks, and that beauti- 
fully contraſted by the white daubings on the 
other parts of his haggard face; he had a 
wide mouth, which the art of his dentiſt 
conttived to fill with a double row of falſe 
teeth; he was fond of his height, and to 
keep up the appearance of youth and vigour 
be wore ſtays; he was of ſuch an amorous 
conſtitution, that the ſight of beauty ſer 

| him 
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him i in a flame, and the ſhew and variety of 
his miſtreſſes could only be equalled by his 
ſtud of horſes ; his hair was curiouſly frized 
out at the ſides, in cloſe imitation of the 
court Adonis; he wore a blue ribband, 
and was vaſtly addicted to falling in love. 
He approached Anna with a ghaſtly ſtare, 
which he miſtook for a languiſhing ogle, 
and which would certainly have provoked 
her rifible faculties, had not Lady Edwin 
announced him the Duke of. 
To laugh at a Duke would have been 
ſhocking ; to reſpe& him impoſſible ; ſhe 
was, - therefore, an angel, a goddeſs, and 
every thing divine, without raiſing her va- 
nity z and his Grace wounded, miſerable, 
and dying, without exciting her pity ; ſhe 
had too much good ſenſe to feel any thing 
but contempt, for a man, whoſe ambition 
it was to take the lead in folly. and diſſipa- 
tion, when not only his age but conſtitution 
called for reformation and warm flannels, 
and was not long able to conceal her dif- 
guſt ; the ducal title filled her with awe, 
© - but the poor animal who bore it ſoon de- 
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ptived himſelf of reſpe&t ; ſhe involuntarily 
turned her back on his eloquence, ins figs 
nity, and his admiration, | 
"The marked manner in which his Ge 
ſingled out our heroine, called forth the 
glaſſes of the beaus, who, dear creatures 
to à man are all purblind ; and the ladies, 
not. to be behind them in defects, were ſo 
good as to liſp out their inquiries of Who 
e js ſhe, and what is he?“ | 
Theſe general obſervations made her 
truly ridiculous ; ſhe actually was out of 
countenance ; her- modeft eyes withdrew 
from the gaze of curioſity ; a piece of ill- 
breeding any. modern belle would try to 
bluſn at. But poor auk ward thing ſhe ſoon 
ceaſed to be an intereſting object, except to 
a ſew diſſipated married men; for f it being 
Tomehow whiſpered, that ſhe was the 
daughter. of a Welſh parſon, whom Lady 
Edwin had taken as a companion to 

Miſs Edwin, the ladies were eaſy and the 
beaus ſatisfied. | 

This, far from mortifying Anna, left ber 


to Mic her own'obſervation, which brought 
home 
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poverty and dependence. The inſipid eve- 


ning paſſed, and the rooms cleared at one 
o'clock ; Sir William, Lady Edwin, and 


Anna, then fat down to ſupper, and retired 


about o. 
One evening gave Miſs Manſel a leſſon 
for 'all the Company they received, or the 
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bome things i in others, lefs deſitable than 


viſits they paid; and very ſoon was ſhe ſo 


occaſions, as to take all fatigue off Lady 


Edwin, who fat to cards in the firſt party, | 


ma the ceremonial part to . 
When ſhe was entirely ſettled, and her 


thoughts at liberty, nothing to wiſh for but 


the continuance of Lady Edwin” S. favour, 
the paſt ſcenes would often return to her 


imagination, and was it pofffdle, was ſhe 


indeed, ſettled under the roof of Lady 


Edwin, could it be, and ſhould ſhe again 


ſee and converſe with Charles Herbert? 
Tes, ſhe remembered is parting words; 


but, alas! what end could it anſwer, | 
Better, far better would it be to forget 
| h&exiſted$ was he not engaged, and that 
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well acquainted with the etiquette on theſe 


Wh 
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to her friend, the daughter of her benefacs 


tte; was. jt. not usjuſt and ungrateful in 


der to win ta ſupplant a perſan, who had 
ſamany claims to 4 contrary conduct ꝰ And, 
3 indeed, ik chat was not the caſc, if he was 
ſree, was it likely he would think of her, 
would: bis family pride ſtoop to à girl in 
her dependent ſtate, one who had not the 
- benefics,common.to the refuſe. of ſocicty, 
who knew not a creature of her blood, 
and. Who was totally deſtitute of the 
means o ſubſiſtance but from the charity 
of ſtrangers 2: Certainly no; well, then, ſhe 
a think. no more of him: 
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© #4 Thought rpeſied, ng, nll 
_ # And doubles every woe.” 
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A keuer from Mr. Mantel, in which the = 
good man favoured. her with advice and 
-  cangratulations,.on/ her preſent ſituation, 
| contributed not a little to the fixing in her 
mind an idea that, to ſay the truth, neyer 
left it. He warned her againſt the decep- 


tions of her own heart, hinted at the par- 
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3 Herbert 3 
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Merbert ; at the ſame time he repreſented 
the impoſſibilicy of ĩts being attended with 
ſucceſs; ſaid the dependent fituation of 
that young geritketan was ſich;” that his - 
ruin muſt be the conſequence of a fuſpi- 
eion of that kind in the family, as he knew 
it was their ſettled intention to unite him to 
his coufifi*: begged; therefore, ſhe would 
guard her peace (her honour be: knew to 
be ſecured by her ow; principles), pes. | 

ſented Witkinſon's beſt ihre, and avid , ' 
her home whenever the pleaſed. 38 5 

Anna ſhed tears over this letter, and 
called herſelf ſeverely ta taſk for her co. 
duct, ſome part or other of which muſt 
bave given riſe to her friend's ,conjeture 3 
and if him, why not others ? Alarmed at this 
1 concluſion, tbe reſolves (6 Rr parted . 
1 | in future. * 
"Lady Bon grew more pleaſed ith. 

her companion the longer ſhe knew ber; a 

and Sir William was as partial as generous, 
ever buying ſome little trinket to preſent. 
her with, and her time __ if r- : 

Pity ac leaſt aprocably, _ LEE, 
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venor ſquare, Mr. Hugh Edwin returned 


| from abroad.” 


This event filled the houſe with jdy; he 
was the jdol of his family, and the heir of 
their noble fortunes ; had been four years 


making the grand Tour; no expence or 


pains had been ſpared to tender him the 


moſt accompliſhed man öf the age, and his 


fine natural parts gave flattering hopes of 
the Hgure his rank and fortune entitled 
him to kut in the Wolle.. 

But the high opinion act of his 


abilities by his fond parents, and their blind 
indilgente wit foibles of His infancy, had 
ruimed 
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ruined the one, and converted the other 1 into 


mature vice. 


He was Ws and d in his per- 
- fon; and by his acquaintance with the 
world, had _— an eaſy and — 
addreſs. | 

His good: an was embelliſhed 
with a pleaſing delivery, and when he 
choſe to exert himſelf, he was maſter of great 
elocution, which, added to a perfect know- - 
ledge of the laws of his country, promiſed 
to his father, who doted on him, the 
utmoſt that fame and n could 
beſtow. 

- Bur the vorefirained liberty of ation; 
and power of purſe, which he received 
from the affection of his parents, involved 
him in almoſt every vice in the compoſi» 
tion of human nature, and young as he 
was in years, returned to his country a - 

der a ſolemn promiſe of marriage, before 

he went on his travels, a young widow of 


bottune and family, whoſe love fo him ſo 


far exceeded all other conſiderations, that 
F3 though 


13 Ane is na friendibip among the wicked, 
| _ - happineſs-in a vicious connection. 


wan hearts; when the young: prodigal pro- 
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crived, ſne accompanied him. abroad, hen 
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"She had bred by him, "vi as ie is faid, 


deither / can there be a laſting eſteem or real 


The lover was de che hay jen- 


_ | Jous, and by the time of their return to 


England, they, who had flattered themſelves 
they ſüuulel be Wok for life, Were gbæcume 
matual plagues to cach other: the wakappy 
Woman, indeed, ſkill doted on ber ſrducer; 


ut paſſion ſounded on mere ſenſual s- 


Autre, is ſure to evapdrate in diſguſt. 
Edwin, certain of biadactarnlcnerofiry, 
- Mage him immediately acquainted with his 
ſuustion: he vas not miſtaken; Sir Wil- 
lam Eden had the moſti guileleſs of hu- 


1$eſted his ſorrow for his paſt indiſcretions, 


_ (and promiſed; amendmert, the fond: father 


believed eren — 


* 
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 nowthitanding. bis: great allowance: from 
p STI e whole 


—_ — 
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of providing! for the lady, wiich he gene- 
vouſly did, and that in a manner that ren- 
neg we — uu— 
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DWIN, now free Fol his. ovine 
nion, was at large; intrigue was his hobby 
horſe; and miſchief his pleaſuree. 
The lovely Auna, in full bloom of 
beauty and innocence, was an ohject too 
deſirable to be enn his mother's 
my * F 4 9 
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Pratection bad. nothing, in it ſacred enough 
Aa, pteſerys her from his attempts, nor his 
promiſe, to his father conſiderd from the 
moment he had obtained his end; he knew 
| Miſs, Turbville was the deſtined partner of 
his hand, but that, he never defigned ſhould 
ſhackle his inclinations; the more he faw 
of Anna, the more he was enamoured 
with herz and ſo rapidly was her influence 
increafing, that it was with difficulty he 
could conceal his raptures, even in the 

Preſence of his father and mother When- 

ever he caught her alone, which he watched 

eagerly for, he pleaded his paſſion with all 

rr to bis temper. 

Ho eaſy is it to reſiſt temptation our 
;oclinations. revolt at] Anna could paint to | 
Edwin his undutiful behaviour to the beſt LY 
of parents ; ſhe could affure him, if there ö 
was no other objection, her obligations to 
Lady Cecilia would ſufficiently ſteel hen 
nee ſne knew they whales 
man was; * a conduct ad 


— deportment v 
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uch, chat he had hinted'at nothing ſhort of 
an honourable” paſſion, although he Is 
ſenſible it was neither in his power or l 
Clination to perform ſuch engagement, 
if he could prevail on her to'aceepr them. 

But of that there was not the leaſt dax 
ger; for though nô more of his character 
had reached the ears of Anna than what 
Lady Edwin thought proper to diſcloſc, 
ſhe was armed with the argument I have 
hinted at; and had there been no other, I 
am perſuaded there needed none; but in 
truth there was, and had young Edwin of- 


fered her a diadem, her heart was fo devo- 4 


ted to the humbler graces of his couficz 
the would have "Tejefted him — She lived: 
but for Herbert, at the fame time that ſhe 
had not the moſt diſtant hope of ever be- 
ing happy im the Gbjeck of her choice; "oh: 
the contrary, while her imagination war 
perpetually bringing back the laſt ſcene 
at Llandore, ſhe flattered herſelf ſhe could 
ſe him united to Miſs Edwin, without any 
other emotion chan what the moſt*difinte<* 
reſted: friendſhips would warrant; refer 
„ 3 only 
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b herſelf the pleaſing idea, that 
ile che Was ſſugle, (which ſhe pre- 
- Hitexedined ſhould be as long as ſhe lived) 
He- might continue the ſecret preference 
er heart now- gave him, without injury 
Abet te his honour or her on; and hav- 
manner, ſhe no longer ſought to repreſs 
me approbation which, in ſpite of herſelf, 
would mne be memory of w 
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Her bent was. continually forming com- 
pariſons:betwcen: him aud the young men 
that viſited at Sir William's; if ber ſenti- 
ments happened to be. thoſe of any other 
perſon, ſhe was ſure; Charles Herbert's 
gxpreſGons . mould. have given grace. 1b 
them: if ſhe was, diſguſted, ber fitſt 
| thoughts were, wad. .heavens,. has. wh; wh 
| is Herbert S524 5; 304 

— — theo, nouriſhing the focret hin 
ge her, ſoul, ſhe lived at Lady Edwza's 
without any diſquiet, but what the ygung 
mans aſſiduities gave ber, ſome weeks ; 


falling in love men ae 
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ſhire till the family went to fetch her, that 
a convenient opportunity for Mr. Edwin's 


Mr. Edwit found! himſelf. in 0 

to forward this marriage; his heart be · 
eame really devoted to Anna, the more 
feriouſly, that notwithſtanding the diſsa - 
vantages of ber ſituation, two gentlemen 
of fortune, one of them of rank, had 
made their offers of marriage; ondẽe 2 
Baronet, of good eſtate — — 
milly, turned of forty 3 the other, a Mr. 
Mordant, a young man of unexceptiona- 
a opulent Weſt-India planter; who! Sir 
Williarz (being acquainted/withy his oon 
negions) was very kind to; and he was 
_ Knitted into the family on the footing 
of a relation; his father left bim to his 
ov choĩee of a wife that muſt accom = 
pany him to Jamaica, and his heart · pat 
bornage to the charms of dur Rerein ess 
The indifference” nh which ſhe re- 
2 rr 


man- 
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Manner in which ſhe refuſed them, ap- 
Peared no leſs, extraordinary to Sir Wil- 
lim and bis, lady, than flattering to the 
unity of their, ſon; he had been ſo uſed 
to. ſucceſs among the women, he could 
not doubt but his good fortune would ſtill 
continue ; and the latent partiality for his 
deat ſelf convinced him thoſe rejections 
of Anna, were e on — 
to him. 

1 8 in ** bud. 0 
bright, hope on, which ſo much depended; 
the leaſt hint of his nuptials, as conſented. 

to by himſelf, would, be foreſaw, ruin him 
with. her. On Sir William ſettling his 
affairs with Mrs. Mitford, he promiſed to 
comply with all his wiſhes in regard to 
bis eſtabliſnment in life: and indeed a 
_ fituation,, independent of control, Was 
tod deſirable a matter to be declined by 
a young man Ga) for nothing 
more. Nan Gs Amr er e 

Yet. the lovely Anna to be given up. 
was too great a ſacrifice.eyen for that, and 
une excuſe * ct o * 


b 
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dime. Mr. Herbert's family were invited 


to accompany them to Bedfordſhire, but 
Edwin had privately wrote to Charles to 
put off the journey from weck to week, 
till Sir William declaring he would go 
wirhout them, that would no longer an- 
fivet his purpoſe, the day before their at- 
ral, he thought proper to fall fick, 3 
private emetie gave the appearance of a 
violent attack that alarmed his parents, 


ho wiſned to call in every medical aſſiſ- 


tance; but their ſon had a particular con- 


. fidence in one only, and he, though not a 


perſon who attended the family, was em- 
ployed, and his reports of the progreſs; of 
the diſorder juſt ſuch as pe the Tn 
inclination, i 7 3 

It was in vain Lady Cecilia" tint 
he would have more advice; it teazed 


he uns ſure he was perfectly ſafe in the 

hands of Mr. Depuis, and would, ad 

body elſe. e een 

Anna, ſuſceptible 10 all the ehsgs er 

wem. and who loved and bhonoored 
1 


him to be oppoſed, and increaſed his fever; 
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Herbert was hardly ſeated by the bed 
of his friend (for he pretended he could 
not ſit up) before he diſcloſed: his ſham 
gekneſs, alledging his repugnance to the 
ſtate of marriage at all times, but more 
particularly, now, when he ſaid he was ex- 
While he was heart and ſoul devoted to 
another, as the reaſon of putting this de» 
ception on his family; he then proceeded 
to inform him of the method he had ta 
ken, having actually made n * 
allet ing i. „ 
This occaſioned a . deal. of mirch a 
| eee the two friends, in the midſt of 
which, his truſty valet came to inform 
him Miſs Manſel had aſked. after his ho- 
nour's health twice in the laſt half hour. 
1 i Charming, . delightful; kind Anna !* 
exclaimed Edwin. t 23: 498 OR 
+ Fhe-minth Which had exhilarated the 
eountenance of Herbert in an inſtant fled.” 
What,“ ſaid he, ſcarce daring; to 
breathe, « who,? Miſe. Matſel. did. you 
| "lay? Anns, is it her r* 
ö « Ah, 


20 
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te Ah,/you know her, then?” -replied 
de other Le Tes: who but ſhe could have 
«taken ſuch-entire poſſeffion of my ſoul 2 
1 thought,” laid * 7 . was 
K married“? 
, Heaven forbid,” SAY Edwin, 
chat any human being ſhould dare to 
There a hope of the kind; no, ſhe re- 
«fuſed William Mordant and Sir Charles 
Stanley; refuſed them for me, Charles: 
4. have ſtole into her little n 191 
* muſt be mine.“ 

„What, then, will you give op: Miſs 
* Turbville?' Dot | 
Nat fo, neither.” 6 * 
5 How will you, then, manage with 
5 Anna ; you cannot think—- 

« Think; I know the loves me, Charles 

« . adore her; but 1 de. 
© lieye we ſhall neither of us thint it ne- 
4c ceſſary to have recourſe to "the- dull 
e ae ei r N. 


. 173 
Mr. Edwin; in the exceſs of his'faptu- 
tous ideas, run on for ſome time in this 
ſtrain, and might Have, uninterruptedi re- 
peated all the poetry and common. place 
ſayings the worn out o. of N 
could/ furniſh him. £ 
Herbert was too much abſorbed " bis 
own ideas (which were not of the plea- 
— kind) to attend to him; he Was 
not, till this moment, ſenſible of the 
ſtrength of his attachment to our heroine; 
'tis true he thought her engaged, and by 
this time married to the perſon' of her 
choice; that, and that only; had pre- 
vented his attempting to render ſucceſsful 
the firſt ſerious paſſion he ever felt; but 
now that he found ſhe was not only fingle, 
but in love with a man that meditated 
her ruin, his thoughts were in tumults? 
Should he not endeavour to ſave the 
ſweetneſs and purity ſo captiyating ? —_ 
Were thoſe elegant manners, | thoſe 
charms of perſon, given her, then, in 
ſuck profuſion, to be the prey of vice? 
But how could ſhe be ſaved? would a wo- 
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man who could attach herſelf to a known 
Albertine, thank him far an interference 
(rather impertinent than according to ſuch 
ideas) friendly, and if ſo, what end would 
it anſwer, except involving their family 
in a quarrel, which would diſtreſs his 
mother, and even bring the charge of 
ingratitude on himſelf? As be was con- 
ius of many obligations to his uncle, he, 
therefore, for a moment, gave it up, and 
retired, under pretence of fatigue, plead- 
ing that as an excuſe for not waiting Sit 
Wilkigrg's retory from the Hauſz; but le 
could not leave Giolvenur {guare withour 
making bie bow to; Lady. ene 20 

e Was: een, 
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'T er ended chick ef Anne ld 
have told a very contraditory tale to that 
be had juſt nom heard, had Herbert obſerved 
her; but a ſenſation reſembling inward 

pride ant fetentnient; adged to the ref 

tion he had juſt formed, and being 72 
pared to ſee her, prevented that obſerva- 
tion, or any other. After paying his re- 
ſpects to Lady Cecilia, he bowed with the 
cold indifference of a common ic que | 
ance and no more. 

Good heaven! what at ahi cruel mo- 
ment were the feelings of Anna; her heart 
had fondly anticipated the pleaſute of this 
rnecting to Charles and herſelf; the 2 
not, from all his behaviour, help in- 
ing hopes of being dear to him th 
_ i * — 
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parting ſcene was ever preſent in her mind, 
the plaintive ſaund of his voice at that 
period till vibrated on' her ear and after 
all, was it thus they met! the pointed ne- 
glect, the cutting indifference, ſtruck her 
wah grief and conſternation. 
Tod much comfuſed to aſk after his mo- 
1 ther aud ſiſter, and ſcarce able to ſuppoſt 
herſelf, ſhe took the opportunity of Lady 
Edwia's family inquiries. to retire to her 
Andes where a flood of tears relieved her 
ing heart: — Ab, eried ſhe ! bitterly 
ing, it was not to Mr. Manſel only, 
1 diſcovered the imprudent, the preſump- 
tuous thoughts, my own folly too, too 
much encouraged; Herbert has perceived 
it, and deſpiſes me; he ſees the forward 
girl is not to be truſted with the appearance 


of friendſhip ; his looks, his manner, ſpoke 
_a. contempt -1 could not W 
extited. : 


13 . e 
" girl, the change in my fituation has had 
Tap 2 Dar ere anne rg he 
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her of her dependence on bis family; was 
that the expanſion of his heart, the noble 
diſpoſition for which ſhe had ſo admired 
him: cruel Herbert, unhappy Anna; ſne 
had created an idol in her own imagination, 
of manly beauty and goodneſs, her every 
thought had learnt to worſhip ; he had bar- 
barouſly torn away its amiable viſage, and 
ſubſtituted in its place the moſt. frightſul 
deformity; but ſhe would think of him ao 
more, or if ſhe did, it ſhould. be with the | 
contempt-{uch caprice deſerved ; ſhe would 
ſhew him, that true pride of conſcious? 
worth and integrity was of no family, that it 
might exiſt, undigniſied by blood, un- 
adorned by the gifts of fortune: ſuppoſe. 
be had ſuſpeted her imprudent affection, 
ſure it could be no difficult matter to change 
_ that affection into ſcorn} for one who could 
inſult a woman becauſe he might; for ſueh 
a change of behavionr,' without the leaſt 
- cauſe on her ſide, amounted, in her preſent 
imagination, toinfole,; + 2 bolt And 
The value of Lady Cecilia's kindneſs to 
her nom leflered s ſhe: condemned beſels. 
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rey evapofated, and had no more place” 
JO” 


 firſt'tomiince only, maintained his ground 
_ wiwwaimiable, when over-run with notions of 
elſe ; and now that her fortune was à bait 


r 


ſor not taking Dalron'n advice, and fiaing. 
on c trade, whereby ſhe might ſubſiſt, with 
ſome little elaim to independence: ſhe had 


lost alt conſequence with herſelf, from the 


moment ſhe ſippoſed ſne was of none to 
before her; ſhe had wrote to Miſs Edwin, 
in their former ſtyle, but had received no 
of minds, that was to laſt their lives, was. al · 


e it never had 


From ane eee aro 


teeny Miſe Edwin was transformed into the 


gay coquetre of twenty; the herd of het 
imthe variety of her ideas; Charles Herbert 


lose ; ſhe was ignorant of almoſt every thing 


to every concomb ſhe became acquainted 
encdutagement to every fool to addreis her, 


ſalt” her couſin-was — a aac 


ferable 


* 
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| ferable to any ſhe ſaw, and her pride not a 
lietle hurt to find his attachment —_— 
no means what the had flattered herſelf. - 
*Mifs Turbville, her now boſom bien 
was the counterpart of Cecilia; they were 
educated together, and the formation of 
their minds lefr ro women who (intereſted 
only by the price they received, and igno- 
rant of the real "accompliſhments that render 
a young woman of faſhion valuable, to her 
on connections in particular, and 
in general) were gratificd in making | 
acquainted with the ve pay knovetge 
themſelves: pofſeſſed. 
Born to ſplendid es and never 
eontradicted in their lives, it is little to be 
wondered their tempets were unamiable as 
their manners; they bott ſet out determined 
to de the heroines of ſentimental paſſions; 
but fine eldaths, fine company, and fine 
zewels,' Wirkt the very fine ſpeeches of a few. 
as fine beaus, totally overthrew the firſt loft 
ſyſtem, and introduced an inordinate love 
of dreſs er- Kr tis ſenfibi- 
oY SUE Ie) lity 
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Kos, baniſhed, ee . 
no more. 

; en . to he de-. 
rived. from ee A Miſs . 
friendſhip... VEST 

Mrs. Herbert mamted reſotut tion, and — | 

the amiable Patty, power to be of ſervice 

to her; Dalton had plainly. hinted ſhe muſt 
not think of living chere, Lady Edwin's 

protection was therefore her only reſource, 
and there ſhe, muſt, conſtantly ſec the man 
of all others ſhe wiſhed to avoid; the ad- 

ll vance of ſpring promiſed; no alteration, as 

It there was yet no talk of going to Dennis 

| 4 | Place. See Loon ebe - 07. aro 

L Lady Edwin at this moment, ſent for 

| — to inform. her. of two things 1 e 

highly agreeable to her, was, that Mr. 

bert, his lady and daughter, were — at 
is their lodgings in Bond · ſtreet. . he, 

1 deſired her to go and welcome theq ; and 

If the. other that Cecilia, 127 Vir. Stanley's. 


family would N en the following 
Il "hr 


Mad micht bag Sun: Cel 21 tt 
| Anna 
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Anna eagerly flew to execute the com- 
mands of her patroneſs: Patty wept with 
joy. and Mrs. Herbert expreſſed as much 
pleaſure as the gloom on her countenance 
would permit; they had not yet ſeen Charles, 
who came from Oxford to join them; they 
returned with her to Groſvenor 2d and 
ſtaid the evening. 

Mr. Stanley, guardian to Miſs Turb- 
ville, a moſt worthy character, was refoiced 
at the approach of the time that was to 

free him from the care of a flighty girl, 

whoſe large fortune rendered her ſo tempt- 
ting an object; and therefore, ſince the 
mountain would not go to Mahomet, Ma- 
homet, he ſaid, muſt go to the mountain ; 
in a word, he removed with his family to 
a ready-furniſhed houſe in Burlington- 

It fignified nothing now to be ſick; all 
 evaſions were at an end; Edwin's honour 
had been given to his father, to marry, 
when he ſo nobly provided for Mrs, Mit- 
ford : no excuſe would be admitted by his 
parents, and his ideas were ſo full of the 
Vor, II. . charms 
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charms of independence, that when he 
could get the lovely Anna out of his head, 
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he was rather deſirous of being what he 


called ſettled. 
But that was neither often nor of long 


duration, Anna returned with double force 


and with irreſiſtible power, baniſhing every 
agreeable conſequence of his marriage with 
another; he knelt, ſwore, and vowed in 


vain; ſhe urged him to obedience to his pa- 


rents; to remember his family, fortune, and 
connections; and at length, declared her 


affections were engaged Diſtracted at this 


idea, he reſolved to force à compliance 
from her; he now found it in vain to 
court; diſappointed pride and vanity were 


goads to a paſſion that wanted none. 
In the time of his ſeparation from Her- 


bert, diſſipation and vicious company had 


not done more towards corrupting his 
mind, than good ſenſe and moral com- 
panions had done to improve Herbert — 
the former felt he reſpected his couſin more, 
but loved him leſs for his ſuperiority : not- 


withſtanding his rational and polite beha- 


viour 


* 
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viour on all occaſions, he had found him 
rather ſhy of the confidence he was diſpoſed 
to place in him reſpecting his deſigns. on 
Anna; and when he perceived he had im- 
poſed on himfelf, in his concluſions of her 
partiality, he was prevented both by that 
and his own pride from revealing to him 
his diſappointment or future intentions. 

Herbert, on his part, now in the conſtant 
company of our heroine, found reaſon 
. and reflection too weak to guard him from 
her faſcinating charms; yet, picqued at his 
firſt behaviour, her whole deportment to- 
wards him was ſo teſerved, ſo cool, and fo 
diſtant, that he doubted not Edwin was a 
favoured lover; he regretted a thouſand 
times he had not tried to make an intereſt 
in her heart at Llandore — he recollected a 
variety of circumſtances which might have 
convinced him, ſhe diſliked Wilkinſon, 
but it was now too. late to avail himſelf of 
thoſe obſervations ; for, beſides that it would 
be diſhonourable to his couſin, his own 
delicacy could not bear to think of being 

G 2 ſecond 
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ſecond to ſuch a libertine, even in the heart 
of Anna; yet he wiſhed, fervently wiſhed, 
the might eſcape the meditated ruin. 


Thoſe conflicts in his mind ſo affected 


him, that it injured his health, and air was 


ordered: Mrs. Herbert would gladly have 


accompanied her doting piece, but Lady 


Edwin wiſhed her to ſtay in town; and ad- 


viſed lodgings near, from whence he might 


ride occafionally, or they viſit him; but he 


choſe to return to Oxford, as ſoon (after 
he had paid his reſpects to Miſs Edwin and 
the intended bride) as he could. 
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Firſt Impreſſions. 


Ms. Stanley's family arrived in town 
the beginning of May; Mr. Edwin found 
his intended bride juſt the reverſe of 
what his heart approved in Anna; ſhe 
was, indeed, tolerably handſome, but 
vain, conceited, proud, and witty; had 
much ſmall talk, loud laugh, and large 
white teeth, her cheeks, as ſhe was very 
fair, ſhewed the rouge at the firſt glance, 
and her auburn brows were robbed of 
their beauty by a black pencil; her hair 
plaſtered with pomatum and brown pow- 
der, formed a ſtrong contraſt to the clean 
cheſaut locks of Anna; in ſhort, if inſtead 
of captivating, ſh: had laid a regular_ 
plan to diſguſt, ſhe would certainly have 


ſucceeded. 
8 2 But 
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But Mr. Edwin was too much a man 
of the world to ſuffer his ſentiments to 
eſeape him inadvertently; it was his buſi- 
neſs to fall in love; and as very few men 
exceeded him in natural or acquired under- 


ſtanding, to which was added, a graceful, 


handſome, perſon, he was fo fortunate as 
to render himſelf as pleaſing to the lady as 
he affected to be with her. 

Cecilia was in the mean time playing off 
all her airs and graces, at her inanimate 
couſin, and vexed to death her pains were 
attended with ſo little ſucceſs ; her anger 
increaſed by obſervations not leſs galling 
to her pride than alarming to her jea- 


_ louſy. 


Charles (pre-determined to be a cloſe 
obſerver of Anna at the firſt interview of 
the intended bride and bridegroom) had 
no eyes or ears for any one elſe; he 
ſaw with extreme ſatisfaction the placid 
ſerenity of her countenance kept its un- 
ruffled,. peaceful appearance; looks of cu- 
raefity were the only ones ſhe directed to- 
wards them ; her face was the faithſul in- 
| dex 
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dex of her mind; in her fine clear ſkin 
every intereſting change in her thoughts 
might be read, and the lovelieſt pair of 
eyes in the univerſe had not yet learnt any 
leſſons but thoſe of nature. | 
Cecilia ſaw and felt her ſuperiority; felt 
it, accompanied with ſcorn and envy — 
What whim could poſſibly induce Lady 
Edwin to keep ſuch a thing about her! 
She had been accuſtomed to watch the 
eyes of the men; it was not long. before 
the ſtolen glances of her brother made 
another diſcovery, which ſhe was teſolved 
ſhould be turned to uſe. 
When they returned to Groſvenor ſquare, 
Miſs Edwin went with them, having ſent 
her woman and baggage- before; ſhe 
pleaded a head ach as an excuſe for di- 
rectly retiring, leaving Lady Edwin ſur- 
priſed, and Anna piqued, at the coolneſs 
of her behaviour; however, as neither 
thought it neceſſary to ſpeak their ſenti- 
ments to each other, no obſeryation was 
made, 
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Next morning brought Mr. Herbert and 
Mr. Mordant to Lady Edwin's breakfaſt 


table, Which was at too early an hour for 
Cecilia; Charles came to take leave of the 


family, and Mordant once more to preſs 


his ſuit with Anna; his intimacy in the 
Edwin family gave him but too many op- 


portunities of witneſſing the unexception- 


able mind, as well as lovely ny of our 
heroine. | 
He brought from the aria who 
had the charge of him from his father a 
carte blanch ; the time of his ſtay in England 


was very near elapſed, and he, for the laſt 


time, came to try his fate with the woman 
he loved. His intereſt was warmly ef- 
pouſed by Sir William and Lady Edwin; 
and finding Herbert was ſo nearly related 
to the family, he intreated his influence alſo. 
Anna had before ſaid all that a determined 
mind could ſay, and the preſence of Her- 
bert was very unlikely to give a turn to nee 


ſentiments. 
The reluctance with which Mordant re- 


ſigned his laſt hope, engaged them till two 


o'clock ; 
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o'clock; when, dreſſed with the utmoſt at- 
tention, in an elegant morning diſnabille, in 
ſwam Cecilia, and bruſhing her eyes over 
Anna, who reſpectfully roſe at her entrance, 
bowed to the company, and fat down with 
a mixture of haughtineſs and contempt in 
her looks. Mordant directly applied to 
her for her intereſt with her lovely friend— 
ſhe was ſurpriſed, could not divine who he 
meant—who could he mean but the charm- 
ing Miſs Manſel—ſhe had no influence. 
Anna begged he would ſpare her as well 
as the company; ſhe aſſured him of her 
grateful remembrance of the honour he'did 
her, which ſhe. acknowledged ſhe thought 
her misfortune ſhe could not, conſiſtent 
with her own notions of integrity, accept; 
her reſolutions were unalterable. Believe 
me, Sir, continued ſhe, with an amiable 
frankneſs in her manner, and a modeſt ear- 
neſtneſs in her countenance, if I could have 
returned the affections of ſo worthy a man, 
it would have been my pride to do it gene- 
rouſly ; you are ſo deſerving, Mr. Mor- 
dant, I am ſure you will meet a heart more 
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valuable than mine, that will require no 
interfering friends to do juſtice to your me- 
rit. God preſerve you, Sir, ſaid ſhe, making 
him a graceful courteſy, and immediately 
left: the room. Mordant then with a tender 


regret hich affected both Sir William and 


Lady Edwin, took his leave. Miſs Ed- 
win ſhrugged her ſhoulders ; —if a capital 
merchant would not do, ſhe wondered what 
would ! 

Mr. Herbert now roſe to be gone; it 
was in vain Miſs Edwin entreated his ſtay 
a few days—ſhe wanted a beau could not 
poſſibly do without him — nay, he ſhould 


- ſtay, He declined all her invitations, took 


his leave, and went from thence to Mr. 
Edwin's apartment. 

« Well Charles, and what ſay you to my 
« divinity? How do you like her? ered 
Edwin the moment he entered. 

« I think her a fine woman, and hope 
you will be happy.” 
Till death do us part, — — do 


not forget that.” 


be 
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ce But what,” ſaid Herbert, do youthink 
ce of her IE ? for that's the grand queſ- 
« tion.” 

« Indeed, is it! But as itisaqueſtionwhich, 
« if anſwered ſincerely, will produce a de- 
« yiliſh rude one, it had better not be aſk- 
ce ed, But come, Charles, as you ſay ſhe is a 
« fine: woman, and all that, if you will take 
c her off my hands, you will oblige me up 
« much.” 

Charles expreſling 1 no great gout to the 
offered kindneſs, Edwin inveighed with 
great bitterneſs againſt the folly and infi- 
pidity of both Mifs Turbville: and his 
ſiſter; ſwearing, that if it were not for one 
ſweet hope, he would ſet off and leave them 
to commit matrimony with any one but 
himſelf. 
% Ahl what a difference, ſaid he, adi 
them and the angelic Manſel. Did you 
ec obſerve her abſolute lovelineſs, how, robed 


© jn her excellence, ſhe looked an emblem of 
« ſweetneſs, innocence, and beauty? Upon my 
* ſoul as I fat (ſtunned withthetittering non 
« ſenſe of my intended wife) at the other end 
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« of the room, when her coral lips opened to 
« deliver, with grace and eaſe, the ſentiments 
« of wiſdam and propriety, the perfume of 
her breath ſeemed, to my adoring imagi- 
nation, from that diſtance to reach my 
* ſoul. But come, Herbert, you ſet off to- 
& morrow; we will dine at a tavern to- day; 
« where we will toaſt the angel in half pints 
until nothing of love but the pleaſure ſhall 
** have power to diſturb us.” 

<< Well,“ anſwered Herbert with a faint 
ſmile, © you talk it bravely ; but you for- 
« get Miſs Turbville is to dine here.” 
© I leave her looking - glaſſes enow, and 
64“ will ſwear you debauched me,” replied 
Edwin, © fo allons,” taking hold of his 


arm, 


We left Miſs Edwin with her father and 
mother; the former, as I have ſaid, was 
dotingly fond of both his children: Lady 
Edwin's love for her daughter was greatly 
leſſened by her behaviour, which was neg- 
lectful and often rude. She directly began 
to wonder how her mother could think of 
taking ſuch a girl as Anna about her; ſhe 
was 
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was ſure great inconvenience would ariſe 
from ſuch a ridiculous piece of charity. Lady 
Edwin was aſtoniſhed at the little ceremony 
her daughter uſed in ſpeaking to her, and 
peremptorily bidding her attend to her own 
concerns, immediately left the room. 
Cecilia, whoſe feelings, ſuch as they 
were, had been too much for her, before 
Herbert's departure, now cried for mere 
ſpite. Her father tenderly inquiring into 
the cauſe of her affliction, was told ſhe de- 
teſted Anna; that ſhe was a proud, inſolent 
ereature, who had the aſſurance, ſhe was 
ſure, to aim at enſnaring her brother. 
Partial and indulgent as was Sir William 
to his children, he could not give way to 
ſo uncharitable an inſinuation, but took the 
abſent unoffending Anna's part with ſo much 
warmth, that his daughter flung from him 
into her own room, where, throwing her- 
ſelf on a ſopha, ſhe began to vent her anger 
on her woman, who, ſhe declared, had pur- 
poſely disfigured her head that morning, be- 
cauſe ſhe knew it was her deſire to look to- 
lerable. 19a) 
The 
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The woman, in broken Engliſh, attempt- 
ed to vindicate herſelf, and not without 
ſome paſſion, which irritated her miſtreſs 
to that degree, that ſhe actually ſcolded; 
and her voice ſounding all over the houſe, 
Anna ran towards her apartment, as did 
Mr. Edwin and Charles. 

They found Cecilia, her eyes Wollen | 
with crying, her face diſtorted with anger, 
and her lips white and quivering in a per- 
fect frenzy, and her woman, a foreigner, 
talking quite as faſt in her turn. Edwin 
burſt into laughter at this ſcene, which he 
told his ſiſter wanted but a Hogarth to ren- 
der it immortal, ſneeringly aſked her if ſhe 
. entertained often in this way! and imme- 
diately turned on his heel. But Herbert 
and Anna, actuated both by the ſame ſpirit 

of kindneſs, attempted to ſooth the fair 
vixen; their endeavours were not ſuccefs- 
ful; ſhe rudely bid them leave her apart- 
ment. The truth is, Anna was ſo much 
alarmed at what ſhe heard and ſaw, and 
Herbert ſo ſtruck at this unexpected ren- 
contre with her, and ſo intereſted for her 
diſquietude 
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diſquietude, that, unmindful of Cecilia, 
his firſt efforts were to calm her fears; and 
the ſight of him in an attitude of the ten- 
dereſt ſolicitude, imploring her not to be 
alarmed, one arm round her waiſt, the 
other ſpread on his heart, while he hung 
over her enamoured, was not calculated to 
calm the raging tempeſt in Miſs Edwin's 
drefling room. | 
When at her repeated command they left 
her, ſhe was on the point of diſcharging 
her womanz but her peace was made, and 
ſhe reſtored to favour by a diſcovery as new 


as unexpected. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXXVI. 


A Retreſpett. 


5 Crecill A's anger had been on the part 
of her woman quite unprovoked; it was not 
difficult for her to ſee ſhe was the victim of 
her lady's reſentment to another; her not 
thinking ſhe looked well, was a ſure ſign 
ſhe wiſhed ſo to do; indeed this woman, 
whoſe cunniog was ſeldom to be exceeded, 
well knew Mr. Herbert had a powerful ad- 
vocate in the breaſt of Cecilia, and an in- 
different ſpectator might as ealily diſcern 
that ſaw him with Anna off his guard, 
where all his wiſhes lay. 
This, therefore, was Miſs Edwin' s rival; 


- ſhe was more, ſne was the identical Anna, 


who ſome years back had rival'd Madame 
Frajan (for it was that very lady) in the 


affections of Colonel Gorget, the all accom- 
ed; 
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pliſhed; and who, as ſbe had injured, it 
was impoſſible he could forgive; beſides 
the gallant Colonel, though now a Baron, 
a man of title, was no changeling. She 
had at different times paid her reſpects to 
him, and as often received the compliment 
of one pound one,. but never without re- 
gretting the loſs of his little flame. Two 
objects, therefore, immediately offered 
themſelves to her view, — intereſt and re- 
venge;—what French fille de chambre could 
reſiſt eiter. | 
Lord Sutton, but perhaps my reader 
may here accuſe me of inconſiſtency, 
having once introduced that gentleman as 
a character univerſally deſpiſed, we ſhould 
at our re-acquaintance find him graced with 
the favour of a virtuous Prince. But un- 
heard of as it may ſeem for ſo deſpicable a 
character to be made a Lord, I entreat my 
readers to give credit for its veracity. In 
truth, the Colonel was very rich; ſome 
trifling occurrences in his paſt life, under 
the ſignature of Gorget, were not ſo plea- 
ling to recollect in their conſequences ; the 
| name 


name was famous, it was rather % well 
known :—he, therefore, ſome how or other 
by dint of his intereſt with Lady Waldron, 
got Baron Sutton added to his conſequence, 
whereby in public matters Gorget was for- 
gotten. 

It was this very perſonage whoſe ad- 
dreſſes were rejected by Lady Edwin for 
her daughter, on account of his father's 
obſcure original, and who found in her 
fortune and connections ſtill ſuch attrac- 
tions, that he had got Madame Frajan into 
the family to forward once more his appli- 
cations, which, if rejected, he intended to 
try his influence with the lady for a trip to 
Scotland; yet, though ſhe was young 
enough to be his daughter, it did not fol- 


* low her perſon was, as he pretended, his 


ultimate object; Madame Frajan knew to 
to the contrary, and if ſhe had not been ſo 
certain of that, the improved perſon and 
graces of Anna would have decided her 
opinion, She had ſome other reaſons, 
which will appear in the courſe of this 
biſtory, to hate the fight of our heroine ; 
ſhe, 
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ſhe, therefore, ſuffered Cecilia to vent her 
rage, till again tears ſupplied the want of 
revenge. 

It was then the ſly Frajan entreated her 
pardon for, having unwillingly offended 
her, proteſted her unbounded regard and 
reſpect for ſo ſweet, ſo amiable a lady, 
which ſhe flattered herſelf ſhe ſhould yet 
be able to prove, and begged her forgiveneſs 
for a queſtion that might appear imperti- 
nent, but which ſhe ſhould give ſufficient 
reaſon for aſking ; and with great humi- 
lity begged -to know how long ſhe had 
known the young woman Mr, Herbert 
ſeemed ſo fond of? The queſtion was an 
irritation to the rage of her ſoul — Name 
her not, ſaid ſhe, ſtamping, one houſe ſhall 
not hold us :—this was the cue her woman 
wanted, | 
Nor need it, Madam, anſwered ſhe; is 

this then the Miſs Manſel Lady Edwin is 
ſo wrapt up in? an impoſtor, a thief !—Miſg 
Edwin was all attention, her rage ſubſided, 
and the woman reſtored to her favour, by 


repeating to her the hiſtory of our heroine z 
| | ſo 
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ſo mixed with facts, it was difficult to ſe- 
parate the true from the falſe : what the 
reſolutions formed on this occaſion were, 
will be ſeen in their conſequences. 

It happened that evening was Lady Ed- 
win's grand rout, and Anna, who was now 
perfectly acquainted with a polite aſſembly, 
uſually did the honours; receiving the com- 
pany in Lady Edwin's place, who was 
much better pleaſed to ſit to cards, when 
Mrs. and Miſs Herbert were of thoſe par- 
ties. Patty, whoſe love to her friend, 

equalled her deſerts, generally kept pretty 
_ Cloſe to her. Herbert dining with Edwin, 
and Mr. Stanley being engaged to be with'Sir 
William on family buſineſs, gave Cecilia 
a pretence for requeſting to be indulged 
with the company of Miſs Turbville, and 
dinner in her own apartment. 

Mrs. Herbert dropping in, in the morn- 
ing, begged Anna might go home with her, 
which Lady Cecilia the more readily agreed 
to, as they were to enter on matters relative 
to the ſettlement, and it was not neceſſary 
an unintereſted perſon ſhould be preſent. 


As 
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As ſoon as they got to Bond- ſtreet, Mrs. 
Herbert, whoſe aching heart always ſat on 
her brow, left Anna and her daughter to 
themſel ves: the intended wedding in the 
family, and the finery and ſhew it would be 
attended with, for ſome time engroſſed 
their converſation; Charles and Cecilia na- 
turally ſucceeded: Patty obſerved the great 
alteration in her couſin, and added, that ſhe 
feared Charles would prove an ungrateful 
ſwain, for ſhe was ſure that kind of woman 
was not the one for him ; indeed, continued 
ſhe, I havereaſon to think he is ſtrongly at- 
tached, but where, or to whom; I cannot 
tell; and if that ſhould be the caſe, Mama 
will break her heart, as both families de- 
pend on its being a match; Lady Cecilia 
is ſo good, ſhe waves all thoughts of for- 
tune, in conſideration of the family intereſt ; 
and though my couſin has taken ſuch a 
fooliſh turn, you know ſhe always loved 
Charles, and he her: — I thought, ſaid 
Anna, he had been her declared admirer 
ever ſinee I have known them. 

| | Why 
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Why as to that, anſwered Patty, I believe 
my couſin was rather too ſanguine in her 
ideas of his love; however, I hope in God 
it will be brought about, for Papa goes on 
at ſuch a rate, we had need have nobody 
elſe to vex us. — What reaſon have you to 
doubt it, my dear; why ſhould you ſuſpect 
he has an attachment ? 

While Anna aſked this of her friend, 
the ſituation of her mind may be gueſſed : 
ll ſhew you, ſaid Patty, drawing a laylac 
breaſt-bow from her work-ſtand ; I found 
this on his bed this morning; when he was 
gone out, Mama and I went into his room 
to look over ſome of his things, I caught 
it up: he returned very ſoon in a violent 
buſtle; did not aſk me for it you may be 
Jure, but his man told Betty he wore it 
tied to a ſtring round his neck, and had 
done ſo a long while; and, — looking in 
her friend's-face at this period, ſhe ſaw her 
pale and agitated ; the alarm this gave, 
put the bow out of her head * 

Anna was indeed ill; all that Miſs Her- 


bert ſaid had affected her. — Poor Mrs. 
Herbert 


Herbert, deſtitute of any other conſolation, 
| robbed of all comfort but what centered 
in her ſon, and his eſtabliſhment, how - 
could her ſelfiſh heart give way to wiſhes 
that would counteract the only hope of 
ſo good a woman; even Patty hoped 
in God it would be brought about — 
How could ſhe (was there no other ob- 
jection) bring herſelf to give pain to the 
gentle, the endearing Patty? — but when 
the bow was produced in evidence of her 
ſuſpicion, ſhe could no longer repreſs or 
conceal her emotions; it was with difficulty 
ſhe concealed her feelings; and, unable to 
continue ſo intereſting a converſation, 
begged to go home: with great reluctance 
ſhe was ſuffered to leave them; and Patty 
engaged, if her indiſpoſition continued, to 
. ſpend the evening in her apartment; if ſhe 
was better, they were to meet in Lady Ed- 
win's drawing room. 

Without acquainting any body of her re- 
return, Anna flew to her room the moment 
ſhe got to Groſvenor ſquare, and having 
locked the door, as if her thoughts could be 


ſeen, whiſpered toher fond, throbbing heart; 
I 
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— if Charles Herbert loved the owner of 
that bow, then was Anna Manſel the happy 
object of his attachment! 

It was hers, dropped, as I have related, 
the week before ſhe left Llandore. Pleaſure 
filled her boſom, and joy throbbed in her 
heart; ſhe was now ſure Charles loved her; 
in that idea all thoughts of ſorrow were ba- 
niſhed: and, I muſt own, to the diſcredit 
of onr-heroine, not one of thoſe very fine 
arguments ſhe had made uſe of to Edwin, 
and which might with equal, if not greater 
propriety, have been urged to Herbert, pre- 
ſented themſelves to her recollection, ſave 
the effect on his mother's peace. 

Her bow tied round Charles's neck, 
was proof againſt all the efforts of reaſon 
or prudence; and ſhe indulged, for the 
firſt time, a certainty of being dear to 
him: but whence that coolneſs on his 
coming to London? — No matter; — 
if really cald to her, the ribband would not 
that very morning, have been of ſuch im- 


portance, 


Thus, 
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Thus, happily reſtored to confidence 
in herſelf, ſhe beſtowed more than ordi- 
nary pains in adorning her perſon ; for 
though Herbert had taken leave, as the 
two young men were to dine together, 
perhaps, in the courſe of the evening, 
they might drop into the aſſembly. 


— 
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"MAY Y Edwin knew not of Anna's re- 
turn, till, lovely indeed, ſhe attended in 
her drefſing-room, previous to going down 
to receive the company. 

« You are ſo charming to-night, a 3 
ſaid Lady Edwin, ** I deſpair of prevailing 
vn my daughter or Miſs Turbville to treat 
you with common good manners; but let 
not that diſturb you, the wedding will ſoon 
take place, and Miſs Edwin will go for a 
time with her new ſiſter; I give you my 
word, the envy of little minds will never 
hurt you with me.” | 

Anna gratefully thanked Lady Edwin: 
for ſo kind an aſſurance, and regretted her 


tols of the young Ladies' eſteem ; ſaid ſhe 
could 
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could not charge - herſelf with an act . 
ought to have that effect. | 
Look, child; in the glaſs,” anſwered her 
patroneſs, you will ſee a very good reafon, 
one that will find its way into the boſom of 
every young lady on my liſt to-night.” 

On theſe happy terms, who could fore: 
ſee that; this was the laſt night ſhe ſhould 
ſpend under the roof of ſo partial a friend ' 

They entered the drawing-room in the 
greateſt harmony : Miſs Edwin's return to 
town brought many young people of both 
fexes of the firſt faſhion to the aſſembly ; 
the great Welch fortune was an inducement 
to the one; and the elegant ſtyle they lived 
in entitled them to the 8 of 
the other. N 

The beautiful miſtreſs of the ceremo- 
nies attracted every eye; a plain white 
luteſtring with black flowers, fancied in 
the moſt ſimple and elegant taſte, ſet off 
her fine complection, and her tout enſemble; 
was, indeed, ſtriking ; innumerable were 
the compliments paid at the ſhrine of 
beauty by the few on whom it had power, 
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while the two fair friends in the circle 
they fat were exhibiting their witty talents 
at the expence of an innocent woman, 
whoſe beart was warm in S 3 with 
towards them. 

As ſhe flattered herſclf, ſo it . 5 

Edwin and Charles came in about ten; the 
indiſpoſition. of Anna, (which they heard 
in Bond-: ſtreet) carried them into Lady 
Edwin' s drawing room. 
Edwin rallied her on her pallid . 
and begged, for God's ſake, ſhe would be 
ill again. Anna, told him, ſmiling, there 
were eyes in the room that would not for- 
give him if his were diverted from their 
proper object, directing him, by a glance, 
from her fine eyes to Miſs Turbville's 
party; but, reader, gueſs, if it is ,poſh- 
ble, her aſtoniſhment, ,,when+ ſhe, ſaw, 
playing with Miſs Edwin's fan, moſt: ſfu- 
_ perbly dreſſed, her old friend Gorget, now 
Lord Sutton. 

Had a gorgon faced ber, the Felt 
could, not have been ſtronger: her colour 
cuapged, and her tremour was fo viſible, 


"jo | 4 H that 
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that Herbert, who was near her, obſerved 
it, and begged ſhe would ſnffer him to 
attend her into the other room for air. 
Scarce knowing what ſhe did, ſhe com- 
plied, and he had the happineſs of ſup- 
porting in his arms, ſome moments after 
ſhe got out, the woman he adored. 

In this fond moment, unguarded by 
caution or prudence, he beſought her to 
lean on him; her hands were, alternately, 
preſſed to his boſom, and he addreſſed 
her by the tendereſt appellations: this be- 
haviour alarmed add diſpleaſed her; and 
having drank a glaſs of water, they both 
attempted to recollect their ſcattered 
thoughts. Herbert, however, had gone 
too far to recede ; he therefore intreated 
ber pardon for a diſcovery her fituation 
had wrung from him, and eloquently . 
pleaded 'the force of a paſſion he neither 
expected nor wiſhed to conquer, though 
he knew it was hopeleſs. | 

Anna, who could interpret this to no- 
thing but her dependent_ ſituation, an- 


ſwered havghtily, he was perfectly right, 


a ® 
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and immediately left him. More wretched 


. and more confirmed in her love for Edwin 


than ever, he returned to the company 
pale and dejected; and only ſtaid to make 


2 paſſipg bow to Lady Edwin and the 


young ladies, 


CH Ap. XXXVIIL 


. 


Ox account of her indifpofition, Anns 
ſent an excuſe to her patroneſs. Who re- 
turned a friendly injunction on her to be 
careful of herſelf: ſhe paſſcd a very reſt- 
leſs night, an unaccountable dread ſeized 
her ſpirits, though innocent of a thought 
of offending human being; ſhe feared 


the knew not wWhat.— Juſt as ſhe was leav- 
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ing her chamber, a packet was given her, 
directed to Mrs. Herbert, by Lady Edwin's 
woman, with orders to deliver it imme- 
diately. | 

This command was as extraordinary as 
it was new ; neyertheleſs as it was her part 
to obey, ſhe walked to Borid-ſtreet. Mrs. 
Herbert was not up, and Patty was gone, 
on a ſudden whim, to Richmond, with 
Charles, who made it in his way to call on 
a widow ſiſter of his father to dinner; 
ſhe ſent up the packet with deſire to 
know if there was an anſwer? After 
waiting an hour, Mrs, Herbert came 
down; but inſtead of the cordial, warm, 
reception, ſhe had been uſed 'to from that 
lady, a courteſy hardly We. was all— 
ſhe ſat down. a 

Poor Anna could not ſpeak at ert; but 
when ſhe could articulate, begged, for 
God's ſake, to know the meaning of ſuch 
a dreadful ſolemnity; Mrs. Herbert pul- 
led out the packet, and, opening it, 
looked at her very earneſtly, and demanded 
H 4 | how 
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how long ſhe had aſſumed the name of 
| Mavſel? 11 os 
Nothing had ſtruck Anna, at the firſt 
appearance of Mrs, Herbert, but that ſhe 
had diſcovered her attachment to Charles ; 
her countenance, therefore, brightened up 
at this queſtion, conſcious of having no- 
thing to bluſh at in the change of her * 
ſhe immediately told her. 

« Did you wait on Mrs. Melmoth = 
As to waiting on her,” Anna ſaid, 
« ſhe ſhould have been proud to render 
* her any ſervice in her power; but ſhe 
had not been a ſervant to her.” 

« You left her in diſgrace, child, 1 
« thiok am, to this moment, igno- 
es rant what my offence was.” 55 
There,“ ſaid Mrs. Herbert, with a 
folemm ſteady voice, is half a year's pen- 
* ſion ſrom Lady Edwin. Mrs. Manſel 
* did ill in introducing you to our fa- 
« mily; I am ſorry I ever knew you; I 
" am, at this inſtant, concerned more 
6 than I wiſh for you; have you any 
7 friends in London ?” 


Lad y 
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Lady Cecilia herſelf had not more 
laudable pride than Anna. Perfectly in- 
nocent of any one action that could preju- 
dice thoſe ladies ſo much againſt her, and 
hurt as well at the matter as the manner 
of her diſcharge, ſhe retreated from the of- 
fered money, and to the queſtion of, 
had ſhe any friends?“ anſwered, © Jt 
« js not, madam, for an orphan, who has 
no connections, natural or acquired, to 
e boaſt of her friends; few in a more ele- 
« yated ſtation abound with them; it is 
* enough that you, madam, muſt be cer- 
© tain I have enemies—you perhaps know, 
e though I do not, to what length thefe 
te have carried their unprovoked malice, 
« If I have deſerved to be diſcarded, in 
in this manner, I have no ' claim to the 
e money you offer. When I am told of 
« what I am accuſed, I will try to acquit 
* myſelf; till then, I have only to pray 
for yours and the family's happineſs? 
This ſaid, with an air of injured pride 
and innocence, ſhe was going, but recol- 
becling herſelf, * aſked" if ſhe was to re- 
1 N. 83 * turn 
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* turn no more to. Groſvenor ſquare, how 
« ſhe was to get her things?“ 
They will be ſent where you direct,“ 
anſwered Mrs. Herbert. | 
On which ſhe ſet down with her pencil, | 
as the only place ſhe could recollect, the 
inn where the Brecknock ſtage put up. 
On her arrival in town, and leaving the 
houſe, called a hackney coach, threw her- 
ſelf into it; and bid the man drive to 
Whitechapel, where the ſtage from Dal. 
|. ton's village ſtopped ; being juſt in time, 
| the immediately proceeded to Layton. 
The whole tranſaction had been ſo ſud- 
den, and. fo unexpected, that ſhe could 
ſcarce credit her ſenſes, or believe ſhe was 
now on the road to Layton. One com- 
fort, indeed, offered itſelf - ſhe had not left 
Charles Herbert behind. On recollecting 
and putting together circumſtances, ſhe 
concluded, ſhe muſt owe to Colonel Gor- 
get's ill will this new misfortunez but 
. what could provoke him to this inveterate 
perſecution of her ſhe could not imagine, 
. it was the diſappoinment of his 
3 wicked 
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wicked attempts on her when quite a child; 
yet the time was fo ſhort, from that ſhe 
had patted with Lady Edwin, on ſuch 
very cordial terms. She could not conceive 
the method he muſt have taken to work 
ſo quick a ruin; ſhe thought and thought 
again, and the coach ſtoped at Dalton's 
door before 'ſhe bad Pleaſed herſelf ! in her 
conjecture. | | 
Wen Dalton ſaw her and looked in 
her dejected countenance, he exclaimed, 
« What, the bad money returned. r 

This ſalute in her preſent Reer and 
ſtate of mind was too much; her tears 
moved Mrs. Dalton, who received her 
very kindly, and begged ſhe would not 
make herſelf uneaſy ; that the would be 
always welcome there. 4 Ay, ay,” ſaid. 
Dalton, for a while, ſo the ſhall, but it 
« js time ſhe knew how to get her bread.” . 
This was her own opinion; but how i ? 
was to be done, was the point. Spight c 
herſelf, ſome latent hopes would ariſe that 
ſhe might, one day, be united to Charles, 
and in that caſe, would the proud Cam- 

. brians 
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brians of his family ever Wen a 
: mantuamaker or a milliner? What, then, 
could ſhe do? She could think of nothing 
elſe, and Dalton ſtill harping on a trade, 
Mrs. Dalton ſaid, that as Peggy was now 
out of her time, and 1 in buſineſs for her- 
ſelf, Anna might try a little with her firſt. 

To this ſhe made no objection, when ſhe. 
| ſhould arrange her little matters; during 
which period, ſhe told the greedy Dalton, 
ſhe would pay for her board; that Mrs. 
Dalton poſitively refuſed. | 5 

Anna ſent for her things, which were 
left, as tbe directed when they were de- 
livered at the door, her heart ſunk ; the 
had hoped either letter or meſſage Would 
have accompanied them, that would give 
ſome light into what had been her offence, 
or, perhaps, an invitation to return: two 
or three days elapſed, and no news from 
Groſvenor. ſquare, or (What was worſe) 
from Bond ſtreet. 18 | 
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Tur fourth * Anna received the fol- 
lowing billets : 
When laſt I ſaw and pleaded. the cauſe 
of love, awed by your frowns, and filenced 
by your peremptory commands, I feared. 
I muſt for ever drop the rapturous hope of 
poſſeſſing the Iovelieſt of women; but you 
will now, perhaps, hear that from reaſon, 
paſſion durſt not plead. Any ſettlement 
in my power to command is yours; fa. 
mily, friends, even country, ſhall be fa- 
erificed to the wiſhes of my charming 
Anna, whoſe name, in future, ſhall be 
that of her adorer, if ſhe chuſes to aſſume 
it. Write to me, I beſeech you; I need 
not put any other ſignature than that of 
| the 
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the man who moſt loves : you will recol- 


| * 


Bl Rt TRT THE SECOND. | 
« Madam, 


It was with difficulty I traced you fo 
as to receive your addreſs : the tranſient 


\ 


| "view 1 had of you at Lady Edwin's af- 
ſembly, gave me hopes I ſhould have an 


opportunity. of offering you any ſervice in 
y po wer, as the friendſhip I felt for you 
at Mfctooth Lodge is till freſh in 1. 
memory. 

I was much ſurprized, on inquiring, of 
that lady, this morning, to hear you was 
diſcharged the family. I do not mean an 
impertinent inquiry into the cauſe, but I 
defire Miſs Dalton will honour me with 
any commands that may be acceptable to 


her, in the power of, madam, 
. Your mod obedlent 


Humble ſervant, | 


ANN A 135 

BrLLET THE Tam. 
« Ah! my dear Anna, what can your 
Patty ſay to comfort you under ſuch cruel 


mortificatiom ! Vou need not tell me you 
are innocent; how little do thoſe know 


you who can think otherwiſe ; I long to 


ſee you, but am forbid by all the family; 
poor mama bears the blame from every 


but my couſin has a direction which he 
fays will find you, if it does, Aer 


to your 
P. H. 


4p. 8. You muſt direct to me under 
cover to Mr. Edwin; he is your We 
friend and advocate. 


Indiguation at the two firſt of de des . 
gave way to pleaſure at the laſt; tears of 
gratitude filled her eyes — Sweet friend, 
dear girl,” flowed from her lips; ſhe re- 
ſolved to anſwer that immediately, for two 
reaſons; one was, ſhe wiſhed: to oblige 


body — how he came by it I do not kbow. 
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Miſs Herbert; the other, ſhe longed to 


know what ſhe could be accuſed of — 


yet how could ſhe approve of the means 
of correſponding Patty propoſed ; as little 
as ſhe knew or ſuſpected of the ways of in- 
trigue, it was plain, directing to Miſs Her- 


bert, under Mr. Edwin's cover, would give 


him a pretence to viſit ber, an hanour by 
no means defirable in his and her preſent 
ſituation; for did he not profeſs to love 


her, a profeſſion injurious to the peace of 
the lady he was about to marry, as well as 


inſulting to her own honour; yet how elſe 
to writeto her friend, ſo as to prevent her 
laying under the diſpleaſure of the family ? 


And if ſhe did not write, would her filence 


not give Patty an impreſſion of her ingra- 


_ © tudemit was impoſſible; could the other- 
' wiſe, find out of what crime ſhe- had been 
accuſed, or by whom, or could ſhe by 


any other means ever know any thing of 
Charles? The, laſt thought decided the 


point, and the . ſhort note was 


diſpatched: +4 WM; - Ve. Sie , 


"(HH © To 


- tionate 


FO. 7 1 Rn” 
ce To Miss HzR BERT. 


„May you never, my deareſt friend, by 
being in diſtreſs, experience the kind of 
Joy your note gave me; yet I do not ap- 
prove of this means of thanking you—Of 
what am I accuſed? only tell me that —I 
cannot wiſh to engage my friend in a cor- 
reſpondence which muſt be blamable in 
her, as being forbid by her family ; bur 
that one favour, till better times, is all I | 
aſk of my Patty, who will forgive the de- 
clining any farther uſe of Mr. Edwin's 
friendſhip, to her ever grateful and affec- 


ANNA.” 


inn wrote this, Anna ſet herſelf in 
earneſt about thinking of future ſubſiſtence; 
although Dalton's harſh expreſſions hurt 
| her, yet ſhe could not in juſtice diſapprove 
them; ſhe ſaw his large family, all of 
whom were now getting their own liveli- 
hood by the laudable exertions of induſ- 
try — Peggy, the eldeſt, lived with them, 
and contributed to their general ſupport ; 
; ſhe 
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ſhe had a great deal of work about the vil- 
lage, and it being now ſummer, when moſt 
young folks, in the middle line of liſe, 
have what new clothes they can afford, 
was very full of buſineſs —the affiſtance of 
our heroine was therefore no leſs timely 
than acceptable, and her natural taſte being 
good, ſhe very ſoon took all the trimming 
and ornamental part on herſelf; added to 
| this, her late refidence in the great world, 

enabled her to inſtruct Miſs Dalton in the 
_ faſhions moſt in vogue, whoſe fame in 
conſequence became fo great, that the la- 
dies, that is to ſay, the tradeſmen's wives, 
Who, either by the ſuceeſs of induſtry, ot 
a ſpirit of prodigality, had country houſes, 
began to employ and recommend her to 
each other, fo that bufineſs came in very 
_ faſt, and Dalton, conſequently, more civil. 
But the latent diſeaſe of the mind de- 
pends not an either ſucceſs or diſappoint- 
ment in the common occurrences of life; 
and pride had too great a ſhare in Anna's 


s „ eee to render 8 in ſuch a ſi- 


„ * 


Lord 
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Lord Sutton's letter had excited in her 
no other emotions than thoſe of hatred and 
contempt; ſhe was fore his ill offices had 
a ſecond time robbed her of her protectreſs; 
and fo rooted was her bad opinion of him, 
| ſhe dreaded no evil but what ſhe imagined 
would originate with him: his letter was 
therefore toſſed into the fire with the moſt 
perfect ſcorn and indifference — and here it 
may be neceſſary to remind my reader, in 
Miſs Edwin's chamber ſcene, which diſco- 
vered Anna to Frajan, the former was too 
much taken up to obſerve the latter; ber 
attention was divided between Cecilia and 
Herbert, or if ſhe did, had not the ſlighteſt 
recollection of her perſon during the few 
minutes ſhe was in the room, a circumſtance 
that will not appear ftrange, if we recollect 
Frajan not owning herfelf married, the ap. 
pellation merely as a French waiting wo- 
man in all gentec! families is Mademoi- 
ſelle only, and Anna being always in Lady 
Edwin's apartments, it was next to impoſ- 
ſible, during the ſhort time ſhe continued 
in Groſvenor ſquare, after Miſs Edwin's 
ery | return 


* 
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return from Bedfordſhire, ſne could have 
any aue knowledge of her attendant; 
ſo that ſhe could form no conjecture of the 
author of her diſgrace i in the Edwin family 
that did not point at his Lordſhip. 
Many returns of the poſt and no letter 
from Miſs Hei bert — at length, wearied 
out with · expectation, and mortified with 
continual diſappointments, ſhe wiſhed to 
turn her-thoughts to things within her own 
abſolute reach ; and though conſcious ſhe 
had taught Dalton's daughter more than it 
was poſſible ſe could learn from her, yet, 
tired with the father's continual teazing, 


ber conſent was obtained to be bound for 


two years to the buſineſs, and he joyfully 
applied to an attorney to draw the inden- 
tures: however, before this matter could be 
completed, it was entirely put a ſtop to. 
They were (that is, the young women) 
at work one morning in a room appropri- 
ated for that purpoſe, when an uncommon 
rattling of coach wheels under the win- 
dow, and a loud rap at the door, excited 
. n * what was Anna's ſur- 
hy prize 
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prize, to ſee Lord Sutton alight from a 
ſuperb carriage; indeed it took from her 
che power of ſpeech; and while Peggy was 
making a thouſand conjectures concerning 
the object of this viſit, from a perſon in a 
coroneted coach, Anna vas abſorbed in her 
on ideas, wholly unable to compre- 
hend the ee of ſo unwelcome an in- 
truſion. CT 20 Bor 
Lord We was en in, ne 
inſtantly recollected in the viſage of the noble 
Lord, him who had made four years before 
ſuchalarming inquiries after Anna, feltguilty 
and abaſhed, and doubting from his ſplen- 
did appearance the day of reckoning was 
come — Trembling and pale, it was with 
infinite difficulrcy he could muſter up cou- 
rage to-aſk- the ſtranger's buſineſs, _ | 
Lord Sutton, proud only of his rank, 
ahem and ſplendour, found his vanity 
higbly gratified by the viſible confuſion of 
the poor parſon, who he. ſuppoſed was 
confounded at his grandeur. + +, | 
After enjoying ſome moments with the 
pal of the moſt ſtately indifference, 
| the 
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the confuſion; he excited, he changed at 
once the haughty Peer into the artful. inſi- 
nuating ſycaphant, made many apologics 
to: Mr. Dalton for his intruſion, which, he 
faid; was oc ſioned byihis deſire to ſerve a 
young perſan under their protection, who, 
though ſhe: had been diſcarded. by a rela- 


tian of his who had taken her when very 


young, was, he preſumed, too well edu- 
caged to be capable of being uſeful to an 
inferior ſtate of life, and too handſome to. 
be. ſafe in ſuch an age as this from the, _ 
ſuits of the licentiouus. 

Mrs. Dalton, whoſe: heart bbdilnoth ing 
wrong about it but what ſhe derived 
from ber huſband, without the leaſt guile 
in her own compoſition, was in raptures at 
this kindneſs; ſhe was ready to worſhip 
hitn, and heaped praiſes in the warmth of 
her heart, his told kim he could never de- 
ſerve but> whatever happy preſage this 
good woman's credulity gave him, he 
was not leſs ſurpriſed than vexed, to obſerve 
the haſband's ſilence (for! he had not ſpoke 
| hace: the firſt . proceeded ſrom 


ſome 
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ſome other cauſe than mere reſpett for his 
Lordſhip. He, therefore, addreſſed him 
wich praiſes for his humanity to Anna, 'ſa 
profuſe, that Dalton, conſcious how little 
merit he could plead; on that account, felt 
himſelf, more hurt that gratified; and- 
callous as was his conſcience, turned: the 
many compliments paid-him to an ironicaÞ 
meaning. Undetermined therefore, in his 
ideas, he interrupted. his gueſt, by aſking 
him bluntly, if he had not ſeen him be+ 
Lord Sutton, although exceedingly di" 
concerted, was too great an adept in hy- 
pocriſy ta ſuffer it to be ſeen., With an 
affable ſmile he commended the retentive 
memory of the preacher, which he ſup- 
poſed muſt be of great advantage both to 


buimſelf and his flock, and anſwered he was 


not miſtaken, that he had felt the ſame 
compaſſion then for his ward he yet re- 
tained, and that in conſequence thereof he 
had made thoſe inquiries, which were f 
great trouble to himſelf, without (he ſpake 
it with regret) ſerving the young lady, 

as 


* — 
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28 be. Mr.. Dalton; Nane 4 denied a any 
knowledge of her, a conduct he muſt own 
quite inexplicable” to him. And pray, 
«© Sir,” ſaid the ſtill doubting parſon, © who 
© may you be?” * My name, Sir, perhaps 
at leaſt if you have read the hiſtory of 
the ſucceſs. of our armies abroad) you 
may have heard—it is Gorget—I had the 
& honour to command the army in the 
« Eaſt Indies; my poor ſervices his Ma- 
e jeſty has thought proper to reward with 
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La title; Lord Sutton, at your ſervice.— 


The room inſtantly became too ſmall ; the 


cringing Dalton, re- aſſured no danger was 


nigh, immediately adopted the utmoſt ſer- 
viliey both of ſpeech and countenance ; 
while his wife, in endeavouring to clear 
away her litters, threw every thing into 
diſorder. A Lord was a being in whoſe 
preſence i it was impoſſible for them to fit. z 
nor could all his condeſcenſion prevail on 
either of them to take a chair, till he aroſe 
himſelf and abſolutely refuſed to reſume his 
bet except they” Hyoured him with their 


company. | : apt 
te "Ty, 


Fe, 
: . 


more qualified for the ſRation/ſhe Had Ju 
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He then artfully begged-to capſule tbem 
on: the meins likely to be of ſerviee' to 
Anna, deoliaing their firſt offer of calling her 
down. Dalton, o nevur ſur a ment 
loſt fight of hie on intereſt, enplained td 
his Lordſhip her preſent ſitustion, and 
what tie. hac planned For her with his 
daughter; adding, that as his Lordſhip 
was ſo vety good and charizgble, if. be 
would recommend theme werk fut the 
great ladies of eee ane 
be the making of both. 
* Butzony gif all Seeg couddbardly > 
keep his tem per at this propoſal z be had in 
the cate of Frajan took darge ſtrides to place 
2 French waiting (woman of infamous prin- 


ciples, in attendance on a ng lady of 
faſhion and character; but to tube vn him - 


ſelf to recommend a+ couple. oi honeſt young 
women as mastuamalters, - what eould che 
fellow y mean? NevettheleG/he ſermingly 


acquieſced one only ob ectiom iruekihine; 
he ſaid, he doubted whether Anna was not 


left ; he feated fo. 9 would _ 
. I W | not 
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not ſult her edncation; and a8 to their 
daughter, it ſhould be his ſtudy to evince 
hixtelped} for che parent, by his friendſhip 
W:athe; child he Would recommend 


berg; whether, Anna ee vich ber 


or not. 191 t; nan W614 va515 dy. An 
Thi bet the matter in anew light. , His 
Lordſhip was the belt judge; he had only to 

Ggnify, bis pleaſore to them, and they — 
oheytatheutmoſtin their power all bis injunc- 
roms: Mrs, Dalton, then repeated the mo- 
tion, of calling Anna; his Lordſhip bowed 
his; alen. She immediately carried this 


Joyful; hes to, our. heroine, not doubt- 
ing but. he; would be in eeſtaßes; but the 
cold; and oontemptuous reception of, the 
rest friendſhip chat waited. her acceptance, 
tagether with her abſolute refuſal to go 


down, {almoſt petrified. the poor woman; 


what; not go down, to, Lord, not accept 
of: #15. offered ſetviees ? what would, this 
world come 01 Andeed Anna, continued 


we, never till, now could credit what 


Me. Dalton bas often ſeen ja you ; your 
e TT dend i h- f pode 
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e pride will, as he fd I am Kd, come | 


< dawn, lie, 28. 1 nt 595 7 

Anta, 'piqued: e fat filent- | 
Iy te het work; but on Mes. Daltan's flit 
urging her to go to his Lordſhip, ſhe ſud- 


denly threw is down, and told her ſhe would, = 
follow her. This ſhe did from à determi. 


nation to let Lord Sutton ſee the was not 


vince. him ſhe was not likely. to become fo.” 


the dope of big artifice, and Farther td con = 


Azcordingly Mrs. Dalton announced, her: 


on 0 - Tranſient ag 


öh it had left her image deeply rooted In | 
his hentt; the begutiful-girt-of fourteen he 
had never ceaſed: regretting. the loſs. of, — 
the vice which reigned predominant'in his 


ſoul, was continually placing her innocenoe 
and budding charms before him im a light” 

tos zeceptable ko his Hberrine principles: 

but whei the ſame beauty, innocence, and? = 
ſimplieity again met his eyes, aYJorned with 
every grace and accompliſhment—when! 
the ſweetneſs and charms of ber counte-" 


vanes. truck bim, 500 ine * 3 
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aturity, he felt, what he had never 
et felt, a tice paſſion; which to gratify 

2 determined at all events, Be che 
ges er trouble What it obld. 
en the fair victim, he now eſo 
neyer to Toſe fight of; appeared before Him, 

when he igain beheld: het, a trembur ſeized 
mis guilty frame; he Hefltat iltered, 

but endeavouring to conceak by a 10% und 

, boy the diforder” of his cdunte- 
naflce ; he paid her compliments on her 
Hiproveinents, Which from any other per- 
fon” "might have flattered the. vanity of a 
hi woman: but hereTeſeritment, at the 
Ui —  vnprovoked if ones "add recolledtion of 
| the "baſe advaritage de Had taken of Her 
unprotected Tate at Melmoth Lodge, 
1 Were too ſtrong for a platifible appetrance 
and fine Peccher to do away ; and the hum- 
ble fituation in which ne found hers far 

from mortifyitig or Abaſhing ker, only ſti- 
"mvlating ker pride; with a taoghty air, the 
 Ecinnded . aner 
Tun was reception the proud, ' | 
| ERR 
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again his admiration, of the lovely object 
before him deprived. him of all his guard 
and fortitude: he however attempted to 
gloſs over both his letter and viſit, by al- 
ledging compaſſion and humaniey as his 
motives for both. | 

Oh! ge divine fources of exerr.comfur 
do the diſtreſſed, how were ye here proſti- 
tuted to the worſt of purpoſes ! WH, PP 

"Anna chapked bim bug as the. could 
ſubſiſt independent of his offered kindneſs, 
inſiſted on declining that and every favour 
from him. Your youth, Madam, ſaid he, 
and .inexpericace of the world you. are to 
live in, is with me an apology for this re- 
turn to the warm effuſions of friendſhip and 
good will, I was once, it is true, ſo unſor- 
tunate as to offend the purity of your ideas; 
then, as now, incapable of meaning you in- 
jury: you muſt allow for the prejudices of 
education; for the free manners in a man 
| the world not only diſpenſes. with, but even 

approves. I have been, I de not deny 


chat I am, a free liver with reſpect to your 
19h, . N. « 1 5 | | ſex; 12 
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Tex; meeting, therefore, alone, a a pretty 
girl, I might, without à farther e 
be tempted to ſteals fe kiſſes; | 


* 


Thb indignation and ſhame which killed 
the heart and eguntenance of Anna at ehis 
varniſhed excuſe, were too apparent not 


to ſtrike him with conviction of her incre- 
uulity y but he had other ends in view than 
ſpeaking to her, it was at the Dalvons; 
they; he had the ſatisfaction to ſee, -eagerly 
eredited his profeſſions, and as eagerly con- 
demned the _— * their ward to ſo 


great a man. 8 e 9 eV. 
A — had anna the in 


fult he had offered her, he was very con- 


ſcious would not bear the excuſes he had 


made; but he depended on her modeſty 


and delicacy for her filence. He was right; 
the injured and innocent was now'in her 
turn abaſhed and confuſed; it was but for 
a moment however, her natural pride and 
integrity, reanimated by the recollection of 
the diſtreſs this man had brought on her, 
enabled her, with a rejecting motion of her 


x ene won were ſo in- 
S038. | dulgent 


dulgent to ſuch actions as he had | been 
guilty of, and ſuch · principles as be poſ 
ſeſſed, it was the fitteſt place for him, and 
the moſt unſit for her to figure in; ſhe 
therefore begged he would return to it, ad- 
ding, ſhe was too ſenſible of the obligations 
mne was already under to him, particularly 
de ones, to wiſh to increaſe them a and 
eourteſying contemptuouſly, withdrew. 1 
Every word and action increaſed the an- 
ger and aſtoniſhment of the Daltons; who, 
from the moment he announced himſelf a 
Lord, ſet themſelves down as made people 
he already fancying himſelf in a fat living, 
ſhe with delight anticipating the aggrandiſe- 
ment of her family through his recommen- 
dation, and having herſelf no idea of 
wounded delicacy or inſulted honqur, nor 
ſuſpecting the open, candid, humane per- 
ſon before them, of plotting the ruin of in. 
nocence, could not comprehend from what 
madneſs or folly Anna cauld thus refuſe 
ſuch deſirable and advantageous offers of 
friendſhip. The rude anſwers ſhe returned 
deſtroyed the caſtles they were building 
421 14 and 
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and left traces of diſappointment on their | 
 EHUntenances much more viſible than on 
that af their viſitor; he knew how to 
take advantage of this diſpoſition in them, 
and wich an air at once of ſorrow and cha- 
Erin, lamented the obſtinacy of Anda, that 
Put it out of his power to gratify his own 
oP in ſer vingher. However „Madam, ſaid 

be, turning to Mts. Dalton, though it is hard 
to mert unthankfulneſs where we know 
we deſerve gratitude, ſuffer me to recom- 
mand this poor ill-judging young woman 
te/your farther protection; and ſince the 
_ pefidſes my good will, permit me to requeſt 
you will accept-this trifle towards the ex- 
Pence ſhe muſt be of to you, and promiſe 
| 1 not to make her acquaĩinted with it. Hav- 
iog bid chis he ſhook hands with the Par- 
ſon wich great apparent corcliality, and 
ſtepping into his carriage, was no ſooner 
out of fight than eager to examine the con- 
"tents of 4 purſe that felt ſo very reſpecta- 
"bly, Dalton and his wife retited to a little 


inner toom - twenty guineas was a ſum ſuf. 
ficieat 22 force to e 


100 


than thoſe uſed by Lord Sutton ; it ſet his 
in an vnanſwerable point of view, it eſta- 
 bliſhed their potions of his generoſity, and 
revived the hopes they had formed Froup his 
defines" | 
After much deliberation it was da 
N ſhould Join in- perſuading Anna to 
write to fuch a noble friend, aſk pardon for 

her ingratitude, and implore his 1 returning 
favour. | Accordingly they went to her, 
and having extofled his goodneſs both to 
them and her, got the affiſtance of their 
davghter, and all three beſet her wich ar- 
guments and entreaties, by foothing and 
threats, by fair means or foul, with equal 
ſucceſs; the way: too ſenſible of what wi 
right, add her principles were too jultly 
founded to ſuffer her judgment to be 
_ biafſed where her honour was concerned; 
the ſa wich grief he had found the weak 
fide of Mrs , 1 8 and the wicked one of 


Het hotband;” and that in 3 

uſt ex to be farther perſeeu 
® Bat 15 and carrying off by force, 
* related in modern novels, had 
| > | not 
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not been part of her readings, and are 


things that do not often happen in real life, 
ſhe apptehended no other danger from him; 
indeed his age and feeble habit of body 
were ſecurities from thoſe evi]s;-ſhe: there · 
fore oontented herſelf with hopes to hear 
no more, than from the Daltons, of a man 
for whom, and for no other perſon 
| living, ſhe felt a real hatred, and con- 
tinued her negative to all cheir arguments 
without aſſigning to the Daltons her reaſons. 
Perhaps ſhe may be accuſed here of a 
blamable reſerve; but true delicacy. and 
nue virtue even feels the ſtrongeſt repug- 
nance to think of, much leſs repeat, actions 
hoſtile to their tenets; and it is to thoſe 
who really poſſeſs that character a kind of 
humiliation to . u * ever been 
inſulted. | 
But the eee a life devoted 
® injury and deceit practiſed on the inng- 
om and. unwary, was now to eel 
K he elegant department, the charms of 
our heroine, appeared, the gy ul 


* 
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from the difficulty that attended his pus 
ſuit ; his ſoul long rendered calloua hy a eon 
tinual guard of himſelf, and the -gravficas 
tion of almoſt every inclination hezbad/ fat» 
ened, and his perſon fo: debilitated and in? 
firm, that he was, become an antidote zo that 
ſex who had been his former prey, dow. 
received impreſſions that deprived himiof 
reſt and peace the more he reflected, the 
more. ardent was his paſſion he curſed his 
own precipitancy at Melmoth Lodge, and 
firmly reſolved; to let no thought gr look 
eſcape him now to alarm or inemaſe her 
diſlike of him; all his thoughts were. hen; 
on the means of attaining the poſſeſſion of- 
vhat ſeemed. neceſſary to his. exiſtence 
How to compaſs this deſirable. point, did. 
not appear ſo eaſy as he wiſhed; but to give: 
up any deſign once. formed, or leave one. 
ſtratagem of fraud or hypocriſy. uneſſayed,, 
would- have been as new as the paſſion, 
which now filled, the mind of Lord Sutton. 

His arts, in conjuction with Frajan, 
had robbed her of every W 
apy. -- I & | (if. 
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. with'a widow of pleafing perſon and large 


__ #high-bred' lady who hed - left him in 
company with a diſcarded groom: his om 
pride had made him dreſs this woman out | 
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Gf they might be called fo) ſhe was now 
wich; the power of wealth, joined to the 
artifics he was maſter of, he had no doubt 
would be all the force he wiſhed with Dal - 
ton und his wife; but what method he 
ſhould purſue to render Anna propitious to 
REI 1 —— 
him. 3 

— — to ſubdue tier pride as 
well. as virtue; to do this ſhe muſt become 
dependent on him his friendſhip muſt be 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to ber ſubſiſtence. 
Again the idea of ſolely devoting to her 
bis charming perſon revived, and with it a 
reſolution immediately to pick a quarrel 


family, 'whotn poverty had induced to liſten 


to his addrefies, and accepted che place of =» 


rhiſtze of his town houſe in the room of 


with great elegance; but as it required art, | 
as well as attraction, to keep alive the ap- 


ns Cary 
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a chis lady was not an adept in her en =; 
ing; he felt no kind of concern for her 0 
or bers; and the moſt ſhe cu boaſt was 
in ef Mende a.. * 
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Wen deten een nen 
buſineſs, though Daten 6chſed ro test ber 
about the articles: it was impoſſible in a 
ſmall country village ſo near the metropb- 
lis; When the chief inhabitants were the 
wives and daughters of tradeſmen chat could = 
not ꝑxiſt without a country houſe; of whidly 

eme 
figure 
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in the ſofteſt liſping tone imaginable, that 


being ſure ſne was one of | theſe bold wo- 


A NN a 

figure as hers ſhould be unnoticed ; ſhe ſoon 
became the ſubject of curioſity, of admira- 
tion, and of ſcandal. Who and what can ſhe 
be? She is very handſome . ſhe dteſſes too 
elegant — is too accompliſhed and genteel for 
a mantuamaker—ſhe has certainly been 
ſomebody's miſtreſs. A coroneted coach 
with 2 glaring ſuite of attendants, ſtopping 
above an hour at the door, with a gentle- 
man only in it, brought ſubject for cen- 
ſure and confirmation with it at the aſ- 
ſembly of Mrs. Bibbins. The ſame even- 
ing a very pretty, delicate young man, de- 
ſigned by nature for a retailer of gauze, 


bn pied big ehemur nep qprnndy-acr- 
chant, as he was called, affured the ladies, 


he) was certain ſhe had been in high life, 
ſor that he had ſeen her in a box at the 
Opera, when he and his ſiſter (a young lady 
chen preſent) were in the gallery; which 
was confirmed with the additions of Miſs's' 


men, v. a kept one ſbe knew ber again 


Rent Pay pens This matter 


ſettled, 


den 
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| ſettled, not a perſon in company, ſave 
one, but had penetration enough to diſ- 
cover the moſt innocent countenance. that 
eyer graced the creation, to be one of 
the abandoned caſt; — that one Was a 
aaa... bod ret! n 
Mes. Weller was the wife of a a 5 
who had retired from trade with a decent 
competency, leaving an only and deſerving 
ſon in poſſeſſion of his all, which was em- 
ployed.in procuring him a footing in a bank 
of great reputation, where, he. was at ſirſt 
placed as caſhier ; his ſobriety and atten- 
tion inſured him that ſucceſs, and impowered 
him to make thoſe returns to his worthy pa- 
rents, their . noble confidence in him de- 
ſerved: he married a woman of plain perſon 
and manners, with an excellent heart, and 
large fortune: they had ſeveral children; 
— Mrs. Wellers, ſaw ended of her 


2 0 the bore the whole human aces richly 
rewarded in the particular proſperity oſ her 
own; entirely at peace with hetſelf, and 
ſatisfed wich the eee own 


nN 


5 Hot jadeed zn the Hght the reſt 
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mind and actions, we was the laſt to be⸗ 
Heve any reports that couſd imjure or 
Uſtrefs an individual, and the firſt to feize 
vn every ocedlion * an ON 

"Mr, Wellers had ken very wk lite 
wo frequenting Mr. Daltor's chapel, and 
. though he had no critmes our of the com- 


mon frailties of human nature to repent” of 
himſelf, he cu d great encburager of reli- 


1 in thöſe whs! had = the 
| hinifelf” did not take more pains 
M his heaters than Mr. Wellers; and 
eben kis houſe e fubjeR to geſts of his 
ſpiritual acquaitirance vot very acceptable 
© his wife ; notwithſtanding, the ſweet- 
meſs of her difpofition made her give way, 
with great good humour, to thoſe little 
whims in a man the had thirty four years 
entirely loved and honoured ; and ſome- 
des the had been prevailed on tc po \ 
vo chapel with him. N 

It us here chr hervine had firuck er; 
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ſeed in favour of that beauty and bpli- 
city ſhe thought ſhone in her countenance: 
and having in the courſe of employing 
Peggy Dalton been frequently in company 
with her, ſhe immediately, and with no 
little warmth, defended the condemned 
. Auna; I wich ! could lay. with ſucceſs, but 
the fiat was gone out; to be convinced by 
arguments ſupported only by candour and 
benevolence, againſt ſuch glaring crimes as 
youth, beauty, and poverty, would be proof 
of a weak and yielding mind, few people 
chuſe to be guilty of; and to recant an opi- 
nion formed on ſuch ſtrong Freund “ 
condeſcenſion not to be expected. 4 
The good Mrs. Wellers was not intimi- 
dated by her want of ſucceſs ; her thorough 
knowledge of life, and perfect practice of 
politeneſs, rendered her the leader of every 
thing elſe in the village; ; but ſhe had not 
power to enforce her own candid and gene- 
rous ſentiments; 5 yet as, when once a cha- 
- racter was attacked, ſhe gave not up her 
i while a poſſibility remained of de- 
_ the © ablent, ſhe had not ſeldom the 
* Pleaſure 
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Pleaſure of finding herſelf rewarded for her 
Petfeverance, by ſeeing,” with the affiſtance 
of a little time and patience, every doubt 
rettioved, and inngcence cleared up. 
It ĩs much to be lamented, notwithſtand - 
ing this is a circumſtance which daily hap- 
Pens, it is often prottacted by one unlucky 
aceident or other; till the calumniators are 
Ether removed form che ſpot/or themſelves 
in the ſame calamity they fo unmercifully 
inflicted on others, otherwiſe ſomething 
Ne atme mighe poſſibly operate for the 
general rrarlge of mankind. 
When this worthy woman left Mrs. 
Bibbin's, ſhe began to reſolve in her own 
mind the ſeveral circumſtances ſhe had re- 
fuſed to credit in the courſe of ber viſit. 
Thhere was certainly ſomething more in 
the appearance of Anna than in the com- 
mon run of young omen in het ſituation; 
Her dreſß, ſo much ſaperior to Dalton's 
daughters, either wholly contradicted his 
aſſertion, that he had brobgbt her up on 
ne ok whe was 7 — a way 
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an which the found herſelf intereſted, and 
reſolved rotake the 1 opportunity of fin 
ing out. Pin 0 
Anna, conſrious of no old for REY 
ſaw herfelf an object of general obſeryation 3 
but as ſhe had always been that, rhough 
from different motives, it had no other 
effect on her than reſtraining her from walk- 
ing out, when a receſs from work "would 
have allowed her that recreation. | 

It happened, that the next ' morning after 
Mrs. Bibbins' rout, Anna was ſarprized by 
another viſitor, as unexpected, and unde- 
ſired, though not quite ſo odious, as Lord 
Sutton: this was Mr. Edwin; he was ſhevwn, * 
or rather walked, into the room, where ſhe 
was at that moment in converſation” with 
Mrs, Wellers; her crimſon'd cheek immedi- 
ately directed the eyes of that deſerving 
woman to the gentleman, in whoſe counte- 
nance the greateſt ſatisfaction appeared, and 
whoſe glances at our heroine. ill accorded 
with his affirmative, on being aſked whether 


the might congratillate/birn an his marriage. 
mT - | Mrs. 
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Mrs. Wellers made an offer of going; 
but Anna, who happaned to be quite alone, 
and not chuſing to be left with Edwin, in- 
treated her Ray, under pretence df expedt- 
ing” Peggy Dalton, though ſhe in reality 
knew ſhe was gone to town, and would not 
return till evening. Curioſity added weight 
to: her requeſt; and the lady, to the vi- 
eee the ne. Lg re · 
t 
He told Anna they were juſt med 
from Bedfordſhire ;-that he had ſuffered, 
Wich great anxiety, any conſtraint that pre- 
wented him from waiting on her ; aſſured 
her he had ſhared the mortifications Ge had 
received from Bit family, and, that all he 
gnuld command was at her ſervice. - 25 
This very open declaration from a man 
ho acknowledged. himſelf a bridegroom, 
Raggered Mra. Wellers' good opinion of 
our heroine, ee e mier 
ceived in ſilence. 80 
After a pauſe, 4 e of the 
health af Lady Edwin "nd. hes: daughter. 
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The latter, he told her, was with Mrs. 
Bdwing the former gone to Wales. 
©: Accompanied, I foppoſt,“ anſwered 
Ahtia, by Mis: Herbert and! Herffamily. 
An afſetting bow called up another bliſh— 
Mrs. Wellers had now almoſt given vp the 
<auſe of poor Annas; when the was moſt 
agreedbly ſurpriſed; after 4 ſecond pauſe, 
to hear her addreſs her viſitor 1 1 
ſolemn manner. 

'She told him, however — the 
might be, by his condeſcending to tuke 
notice of A perſon who had been ſo con- 
temptuoully diſmiſſed his family, ſhe myſt 
beg leave to remind him, that the more 
deftitute and friendlefs ſhe was, the more 
it behoved her to take care of what 
only ſbe could call her own, which was 
her good name — Far, Sir,“ conti 
nued ſhe, be it from me to inſinuate. 
*'the ſon of my benefactreſa, a married 
s man, a bridegroom, would wilfully do 
* any thing that could lead to a depri- 
vation of that moſt invaluable" treaſure : 
* But you muſt forgive me, Sir, if I re- 


* mind 
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mind you of the utter impropriety of a 
0 young woman of my rank receiving 
<« yilits from, Aa perſon of yours, in the 
« predicament. in which 1 now ſtand with 
« your family: ſhould any officious tal 
ec bearer but mention. the circumſtance. 105 
« your being here this morning, would it 
te not juſtly offend ladies, for whom I have 
4 ſindere veneration 2— Pardon me, Sir, 
4 (for he was eagerly i interrupting her) the 
conclusion drawn might no . lefs affect 
« your peace than my character,; I therefore 
ec, muſt beg to be excuſed ſeeing. ) you, if, at 
ec! any. future Period you ſhould te tale Eee 
ers 
This plain dealing v Was means . 
geptable to Mr. Edwin, 00 gave Mrs. 
Wellers a look of diſpleaſure, and intreated 
Anna to favour bim with five minutes con- | 


ference. E ig | N 
The requeſt was refuſed « as eagerly, 45 
ed He inlitked on it ns She was im- 


1 


moveable. Who at | 
| Great as Was his 5 in@ Akan: | 
_ men he did not Kue to diſcover balf 


2106 7 
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* bait 


what he felt; he, therefore, riſing, told her, 
he would take ſome more fayourable op- 
portunity of waiting upon Ne LY his 
meſſage. from Miſs Herbert. 
Haye you then, Sir, any meſſage from.. 
14 ber, and could you be. ſo ctuel as to 
« detain. it ſo long — Alas! I feared | ſhe. 
had forgot me, anſwered Anna. ; 
The ſtarting, tear as ſhe finiſhed. the ſen- 
tence, thrilled the heart of Edwin, Who 
only made uſe of Miſs Herbert's name to 
gain his point of ſpeaking to her, but a 
farther thought now preſented itſelf to him, 
as a ſtratagem by which he might get 
her fully in his power: he, therefore, in a, 
a cool, reſentful, manner, wiſhed her a good, 


morning; ſaid he faw ſhe was engaged, but 


hoped. to be more fortunate, i in the next 
viſit be had the honour of paying ber. 
Anna would now have wiſhed wy Rag 
bilo. but could not;preyail a. to, 
make any farther attempt. 
When he got to the door, hk foro 
Lad retired to a neighbouring alehguſe, 
which the convenience of an adjoining 
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Hhed entitled to the name of inn — Edwin, 
at uo time à good maſter, now, that he 
faw kimſelf mortified, and his hopes 
| founded on Ann's Atustion ſo entirely re- 
. preſſed, was in no humor to forgive this 
Fivlen refreſtithent ; be fwore he would 
break the raſtals bones ; and ſeeing an el- 
5 be. decent perſon vi rho oppoſite fide'of | 
A 1 Hadeſeen his fcontidtels? | Ha 
The perfor; unaccuſtomed to ſuch 1 
| conic/addte(s; n he was not 
uſed to look after" ſcothltets. | 
_  "Jrxicated, at bis Words, 760 mote at bis 

chetver, Edwin: fiercely'threarened to horſe · 
whip hi ing” better manners. 

The man, w much a ſtranger to a drub- 
bing as the fear" of one, inſtantly etoſſed 
the way — Edwin, f in the pride of riches 
"od profipetity” (forgetting that a breach 
the peace might ſutzect a man of the 
firſt conſequence to inconvemente) was as 
Sed as h ach N 1 uſe 

of tis hip 
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The neighbourhood, alarmedd at ſuch an 


outrage, to a perſon who -unfortunately 
was no {ſmall favourite of the poor of the 
place, came to his aſſiſtance, and our bride- 
groom was ſoon in the ſafe cuſtody of a 
blackſmith, conſtable, and his aſſiſtant a 
collar maker. 

The perſon he had inſulted, to his 3nfi- 
nite ſurpriſe, proved one of the wealthieft 
men in that patt of the country; one, ho 
was above a pecuniary compenſation, and 
whoſe rage at the affront as well as aaa 
would admit of no palliation. 

An action at law he knew would be a 
means of putting the aſſailant to an ex- 
pence; that, he could not ſuppoſe would 
be an object to the young gentleman - he 
therefore wiſely determined to take him 
before a magiſtrate; and proſecute him for 
the aſſault. 

Edwin; whoſe underſtanding was exceed- 
ing good, and whoſe knowledge of the 
laws and cuſtoms of his country had not 
been, even in his tour, neglected, ſaw the diſ- 
agreeable predicament in which his paſfions 
| Vor. II K bad, 


had involved him, endeavoured: to aſſuage 
the reſentment of Mr. Bently, but in vain; 
before a magiſtrate he ſhould go, and give 
ſecurity to anſwer his offence at the next 
quarter ſeſſions. 

Ineligible as this ſituation was for a 
man- of faſhion, there being no. remedy, 
he got ſome of the bye ſtanders to hunt 
out his ſervants, not wiſhing to return to 
Dalton in ſo diſgraceful a ſituation. The 
men were ſoon found, and it was lucky 
for them his wrath had met ſuch a ſet 
down; he bid them follow him with an 
execration delivered between his teeth, 

" Which was productive of a freſh offence, 
as his vindictive adverſary immediately 
took. witneſs of it, in order to oblige him 
to pay the penalty for profane ſwearing, 
Never was poor young man of gallantry 
treated with leſs reſpe& or ceremony, dur- 
ing their walk to Mr. Juſtice Strap's; the 
iron gate being unfolded by a ſervant in 
'ivery, who was in Scrub's true explana- 
= ©*an of his ſervice, his twin brother 


* -t, indeed, of his buſineſs exceeded 
7 "Y the 
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the Herculian labour of Farquhar's original, 
ſince to the duties of gardener, coachman, 
footman, and groom, was added that of clerk 

and prompter to his maſter ; although the 
fees of office were not part of his earnings; a 
hardſhip under which he was obliged to 

be content for many reaſons, the principal 
of which was, his having been a tradeſ- 
man in the village at the time his maſter 
worked as journeyman with a barber in 

the ſame place ; and, by misfortunes. it was 
neither in his power to foreſee nor pre- 
vent, gradually reducing in his circum- 
ſtances in the ſame progreſſion as the for- 
tunate Mr. Strap had roſe, and at this 
period having a wife and family on the 
ſpot, the ſaid generous juſtice had taken 
him in the above ſeveral capacities out of 
charity, for which he allowed him eight 
ſhillings per week. 

By this gray-headed ſervant or clerk, 
then, our party was uſhered into his wor- 
ſhip's preſence. | 

Salutations, not, indeed, of the moſt 
friendly kind, paſſed between his worſhip 
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and Mr. Beatly, who told a plain matter 
of fact tale, producing witneſſes to ſup» 
port his, charge. Mr, Strap had, there- 
fore, nothing. ta do but aſk the delinquent 
whether be had any, and what bail to of- 
fer, as if he had not, a mittimus, which 
Arnold, was, ordered to. produce, muſt be 
filled vp. 

Edwin Was much better acquainted wa | 
the power of Strap than he was himſelf ; | 
and having ſufficiently cogled fnce he of- 
fered the offence, begged to ſpeak with 
both gentlemen. without other witneſſes ; 
he found great difficulty attending this re- 
queſt, Mr. Juſtice Strap being a very 
placable perſon, + and by no means capable 
o giving offence where it could be re- 
turned, and Mr. Bently ſtill ſmarting un- 
der the weight of his daring ach of 
the laws of ſociety. 

At length. however, the favour was 
granted, after the precaution on the ſide 

of the magiſtrate, of a whiſper to Arnold, 
when, having told his family and connec- 
cr he made every acknowledgement 

Fo poſſible 
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' poſfible for a gentleman, and offered any 
ſatisfaction for the affront ; this ecclairci/ſe- 
ment had a vety different effect on his two 
audirors. The juſtice forgot to enforce 
the neceſſity of the mittimus, in the very 
great reſpect he profeſſed for the perſon 
who was to have been the object of it; he 
proteſted was it him, he ſhould rather look 
on the little paſſionate ſally of ſuch a man 
as a piece of good fortune than otherwiſe, 
as it was the means of putting it in his 
power to confer” an obligation, where it 
was the higheſt' honour to receive one, 
and made no doubt but Mr. Bently would 
be of his opinion. 

% Not quite ſo faſt, good Mr. Juſtice,” 
anſwered that gentleman, © ſpeak. for 
« yourſelf; you and I ſee this matter very 
differently; you, I perceive, are inclined 
* to pardon in Mr. Edwin, actions that 
© would ruin one of his footmen; as to 
the good fortune of a horſewhipping from 
« great man,—why I wiſh you had it 
with all my heart; but bis is not the 
t At time you and I have been of con- 
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ce trary opinions; if this man (for I will 
* not call him gentleman) was of leſs con- 
et ſequence, his offence would be leſ 
4% likewiſe ; and was it not in his power to 
« injure ſociety as much by example as 
« precept,. the particular affront offered 
nme, ſhould not excite an unforgiving 
« ſpirit, 

* But here comes a great man, and, 
« like your honour, (bowing to Edwin) 
« he happens to be out of humour about 
.« a wench, a hare, a card, the turn of a 
dice, or ſome ſuch important matter: 
« well; he chances to meet ſome inſigni- 
e ficant fellow, whoſe head being happily 
*« free from any ſuch impreſſions, is quietly 
* following: his concerns on the. King's 
« high road, thinking nor meaning injury 
„to any created being; poh, ſays the 
great mas, You ſhall not tread the fame 
« ground, breathe the ſame air, look erect, 
or wear your beard like me; but why, 
e and like your honour, (bowing again to 
Edwin) not becauſe I am better, older, 
cc or 
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«or wiſer, but becauſe I am richer than 
66 you. 

c That may be an incontrovertible rea- 
« ſon with you, Mr, Juſtice ; but I am, 
« as I dare ſay you think, an odd, obſti- 
« nate, old fellow; and it gives me great 
4 pleaſure juſt now to ſtand in the me- 
* dium between the overbearance of the 
rich, and the rights of the poor. If 
« my groom, pleaſe your worſhip, being 
« a luſty young fellow, had laid an old 
„ man by the heels, I would have pu- 
„ niſhed him legally, or ſent him into 
« confinement as an inſane, Mr. Edwin's 
“ front, to be ſure, has nothing wanting 
« % it; but, nevertheleſs, I ſee there no 
« ſtronger plea to excite compaſſion than 
© in Dick Grovers.“ 
Compaſſion,“ anſwered Edwin ſeorn- 
fully, „your age —” ; 

Ah, generous youth, would thou 
« hadſt before remembered it,” as ſcorn- 
fully retorted Bently. 

1 ſee,” ſaid Edwin, “ every conceſ- 
* ſion but adds to your inſolence.“ Then 
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addrefling himſelf to the magiſtrate, 
mentioned the difficulty he was under 
about bail, as it was in the county of 
| Eſſex, where he could not recollect an in- 
dividual he knew. 

The civil Mr. Strap undertook to take 
care of every thing of that kind, order- 
ing Arnold to ſtand up for one, and 
the conſtable for the other. This being 
adjuſted, Mr. Bently retired, and Edwin 
acknowledged the politeneſs of the jul- 
tice, and inviting him to Portman ſquare, 
was, by him, moſt obſequiouſly attended 
to the outward gate. 

He left Layton with the moft * 
ing reflections; ſincerely did he condemn 
the paſſion, by which he had put himſelf 
in the power of ſuch a low- bred fellow, 
as he called Bently; and bitterly did he 
curſe the pride of her who occaſioned it, 
not that he minded the law, but the ſtory 
might get wind. What excuſe could he 
make for viſiting Anna at all? Some terms 
it was, neceſſary be ſhould keep up with 
his family, and the little remains of teſpect 
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he felt for his parents, who he knew 
would be much hurt at the idea of his be- 
ing carried like a fellon before a petty 
magiſtrate, not a little diſturbed him. 
This train of reflections brought him 
back to his ſervants, both of whom he 
ordered to be diſcharged the inſtant he got 
to town; they then, bound by no inte- 
reſt nor awed by fear, told the whole 
affair in the ſervant's hall; and, before 
fix, it was a ſettled thing among Mr. 
Edwin's domeſtics, that their maſter kept 
Miſs Manſel. 

Mr. Dalton and his family, I have 
ſaid, were out, the day Edwin was at the 
village; they were gone, by invitation, 
to dine (where my reader will not expect 
to find them) with no leſs a perſon than 
Lord Sutton; there the ſplendour of the 
| houſe, magnificent ſervice of plate, quan- 
tity of ſervants, and rich liveries, opened 
a new world never ſeen or ſuſpected before 
by that family; they were firſt ſuffered to 
wait, in view of riches that appeared end- 
teſs, till their ideas of the owner were 
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accompanied with an awe which increaſed 
with each new thing that appeared ; and as 
their waiting was protracted for no other 
reaſon than to give them impreſſions ſuita- 
ble to his purpoſe, his entrance into the 
room, with the moſt placid ſmiles upon 
his countenance, cordially ſhaking hands 
with Dalton,' and faluting his wife and 
daughter, almoſt turned their brain. 

He immediately entered into a very free 
converſation with them, adopting their 
manner of diſcourſe, and. gave them a 
dinner, abounding with every delicacy 
the ſeaſon afforded; to which was added, 
the various ſuperfluities, which, at the 
command of the rich, are taught to coun- 
teract the law of nature, by bringing the 
bloom of ſpring to deck à winter table, 
and ſpreading it in ſummer with the hoary 
appendages of winter. The moſt coſtly 
and delicate viands were handed round in 
a plenty and profuſion, of which the 
humble viſitants knew not the name; and 
the water, vainly, though with the moſt 
or 1 reſpect offered to people, who were 
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ſtrangers to the cuſtom of uſing it at table. 
A deſert fit for the entertainment of a 
royal gueſt followed. | 
Wonder and admiration kept filent thoſe 
for whom ſo much pains had been. taken, 
and the table would have been cleared 
without its being touched, but for the 
great attention and ſolicitude of the noble 
Lord, whoſe polite recommendation of 
each different fruit and confectionary drew 
them out of their wonder into a more 
fubſtantial enjoyment of the things before 
them. | 
When the ſervants vin having 
impreſſed his gueſts with equal ideas of his 
riches, politeneſs, and generoſity, he art- 
fully, by inquiries into their income, and 
expreſſing his ſurpriſe it was ſo ſmall, 
threw out hints of many different ways by 
which it might be. enlarged. — Suppoſe 
Dalton's return to the church, as he had 
connection, and, indeed he flattered himſelf, 
_ Intereſt with ſome of the firſt people, in 
- Whoſe particular line preſentations lay; in 
the mean while, till ſomething could ;be 
| K 6 | done, 


done, he muſt inſiſt on their accepting an 
annuity from him, he could not bear ſo 
amiable a woman as Mrs. Dalton ſhould 
ſeel an inconvenience it was in his power to 
prevent, or ſo worthy a man as her huſpand 
want any friendſhip he could command. 
And having made ſure his way, be now ven- 
turedito mention their ward; he grieved her 
pride and obſlinacy deprived him of the 
pleaſure of doing her. a twofold ſervice, 
that of aſſiſting herſelf, and that of relieving 
them from the burden of ſupporting her; 
aſked them whether they could tell on 
what occaſion ſhe had been dimiſſed Lady 
Edwin's family, 

Mrs. Dalton's anſwer was conſiſtent with 
truth; ſhe lamented Anna's obſtinacy in 
refuſing his favours, which he was grieved 
' ſhe till perſiſted in, though ſhe: had no 
friend elſe in the world ; as to be ſure, 
though ſhe pretended to be ignorant of the 
cauſe by which ſhe had loſt the protection 
of the Edwin family, it was to be ſuppo- 
| fad Mr. Manſch would adopt their ſenti- 

ents | 
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Dalton, I have informed my reader, 
wanted not cunning or penetration; the 
depravity of his own principles made him 
clearer ſighted than his wife, the latter ever 
confided in the appearance of candour, and 
believed all profeſſions made her with the 
moſt credulous ſimplicity. 

Sutton appeared to her more than mortal 
with ſuch powers, and ſuch inclination to 
be of ſervice to individuals, ſo little pride, 
and ſo much humanity blended in one cha- 
rater, was ſo different to any thing ſhe 
had fancied of a great man, that not a ſuſ- 
picion to his diſadvantage could _ 
find its way into her mind. 

Not fo her huſband—the attention of 
Lord Sutton, ſo conſtant and unſolicited, 
his extraordinary generofity, the beauty of 
Anna, and character of the man, which- 
was too . notorious to be a ſecret to any 
who chaſe to inquire, were ſtrong reaſons 
for cloſe obſervation ; and he had no kind 
of doubt, but his Lordſhip's views on Anna 
— he 1 
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He conſidered himſelf in no degree an- 
ſwerable for the event; he wiſhed heartily 
£0 get rid of a young woman on whom he 
eould not look without feeling a kind of 
ſhame and ſelf reproach, which by long 
habit had changed to hatred of the object 
that cauſed fo diſagreeable a ſenſation, 
without taking from his own family their 
all, it was now impoſſible to do her juſtice. 
Lord Sutton could not, therefore, more 
ſervently wiſh to get poſſeſſion of Anna, 
than Palton to be freed from her. Theſe 
thoughts, however, had too evil a ſource 
to be: communicated to his wife; paſſive 
' obedience and non- reſiſtance he had long 
taught her, but her morals. were yet good: 
avarice only had found its way into her 
mind, from his conſtantly preaching how 
neceſſary money was to the ſubſiſtence of 
children ſhe fondly loved. He had, indeed, 
been as particularly careful to guard every 
ſentiment of his own: which would leſſen 
her confidence in his religious practice 
from her, as from the reſt of the world, 
| e from her diſpoſition was eaſy 
| | enough. 
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enough to effect: he, therefore, encou- 
raged her great encomiums on Lord Sut- 
ton; nor was he himſelf backward in his 
acknowledgements; concluding with a hint 
highly pleaſing to his Lordſhip, that if 
Anna continued her wicked unthankfulneſs 
of heart, he ſhould not only diſcard her 
himſelf, but expect to be repaid the ex- 
pence he had been at on her account. 

This Chriſtian reſolution exhilerated the 
countenance of Sutton, and gave the wiſh'd- 
for explanation of the priaciples of the pro- 
feſſor of religion: they parted in mutual 
good humour, his lordſhip preſenting 
Peggy with five guineas for the expences 
of the day. 
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CHAP. XII. 


A new Friend. 


W E left Anna in the beſt hands — Mrs, 


Wellers, whoſe curioſity had carried her 
to Dalton's, found herſelf leſs ſatisfied, but 
more intereſted by what had paſſed during 
Edwin's viſit. — A train of reflections, the 
moſt melancholy and depreſſing, took ſuch 
entire poſſeſhon of my heroine, at the depar- 
ture of that young man, — that Mrs. Wel- 
lers had twice bade her good morning, be- 
fore ſhe was ſenſible of any — but her 
own gloomy ideas. 
After fome time, however, her eyes met: 
thoſe of that Lady, bent on her with a mix- 
ture of ſurprize and compaſſion, that at once 
confuſed and affected her: — the ſilent tears 
ole down her glowing cheeks : — again re- 
collection of paſt events crowded on ber 
ima- 
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imagination; — her agitation increaſed; — 
ſhe turned pale; — a ſickneſs overpowered 
and rendered her an object truly affecting to 
the humane Mrs. Wellers, who aſſiſted in 
ſoothing and recovering her, with a moſt 
delicate attention, — avoiding even to aſk 
the cauſe. - When Anna could collect her 
wandering ideas, ſhe reſpectfully apologiſed 
for the trouble ſhe had given the lady, and 
thanked her for her kindneſs with an air of 
the ſtrongeſt dejection. 
Mrs. Wellers, feeling herſelf more and 
more intereſted, told her ſhe would by to 
means leave her to ſuch evil company as ap- 
peared to have taken poſſeſhon of her, but 
inſiſted on taking her home to dinner, and 

inſiſted ſhe ſhould continue with her till the 
family-returned. from town. | 
Anna would have gladly: excuſed her- 
ſelf. from accepting her conſiderate invitas 
tion. — The evil company alluded to, were 
thoſe. ſhe moſt wiſhed to indulge ; — but 
Mrs. Wellers was too preſſing to be re- 
fuſed — and as ſhe knew the Daltons paid 
great court to that lady, not only on ac- 
| count 
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count of her buſineſs, but of her influence, 
ſhe concluded it would be improper to 
riſque affronting her by a refuſal ; and in- 
deed the whole of her conduct had been ſo 
kind, it was againſt her own feelings to do 
it ; —accordingly Anna accompanied Mrs. 
Wellers home above a mile from the village. 

Mr. Wellers was not at home, ſo that the 
day was ſpent with no other company; 
and the beauty and ſweetneſs of our heroine 
in the courſe of it were found to be her 
leaſt perfeftions : — the education ſhe had 
received, of which, in her ſituation at Dal- 
ton's, hardly any traces were diſcernible, 
now, in the ſociety of a well-bred, ſenſible 
woman, was diſplayed with additional luſtre, 
as it was wholly unexpected. 

The eaſe and politeneſs of her behaviour 
and converfation, the modeſt diſplay of her 
abilities, and the rectitude of her ſentiments, 
equally pleaſed and ſurprized her new 
friend ;— who (though ſhe longed to 
know by what accident ſo lovely, and fo 
accompliſhed a creature became an inmate 


wich ** ſo very inferior, in every diſcern- 
ible 
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able point, as thoſe with whom ſhe lived) 
forbore any kind of inquiries. 

She had indeed gone to Dalton's with that 
intention, having no apprehenſions of giv- 
ing offence, where the offer of her ſervices 
wauld ſo fully compenſate for any tranſient 
mortifications. The journey woman of a 
mantuamaker could not be thought to 
carry much ſenſibility about her: — but 
when ſhe had ſpent one day with Anna, 
her reſpe& increaſed with her liking, and 
ſhe intreated, at parting, often to be fa- 
voured with her company. 

During her walk home, the reflections 
which had been interrupted. in the morn- 


ing returned, 
Miſs Herbert had totally, ſhe feared, de- 


ſerted her, till Edwin's hint of a: meſſage 
had awakened hopes too acceptable to be 
conquered — She regretted inceſſantly the 
not giving him the defired conference 
Vet the billet, which ſhe was convinced 
was his, was certainly an indiſpenſable rea- 
ſon for refuſing it — but could a moment 
have been of conſequence — Oh, yes, one 
moment 
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moment would have expoſed her to the 
reproaches of her own heart — Vbat did 
that fond heart hanker after. 
Miſs Herbert was forbid correſponding 
or honouring her with notice z —and had 
ſhe not declined receiving any favour from 
that young lady, through the medium of 
Mr. Edwin? Could there be now a juſti- 
fable reaſon for altering her mind? — alas, 
no! the latent cauſe of her involuntary re- 
ꝑret ſhe wiſhed to conceal from herſelf. — 


- They would now be going to 'Wales; what 


would Mr. Manſel think of her being diſ- 
charged from a family, on whoſe native 
-juſtice and benevolence all who knew them 
depended : ſhe had not yet wrote to that 
good man; how could ſhe bear to wound 
his heart by a tale of diſtreſs he could not 
relieve ? — She had hoped to have heard 
from Lady Edwin, how her -misfortunes 
-could have deprived her of ſo valuable a 
protection; and there were moments in 
which ſhe reſolved to write to that lady, — 


but a certain pride of conſcious rectitude 
| and 
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and innocence forbade it. Why ſhould 
ec J ſink,” ſaid ſhe, © lower than my for- 
ce tunes? if I had injured Lady Edwin; 
te if I could accuſe myſelf of one thought 
c. or act towards her, unaccompanied with 
« affection and reſpect, no humiliation 
te could be too great for ſuch an offence ; — 
« but as it is, Miſs Edwin ſhall nat feed 
ce her family pride with my ſolicitations,” 
But ſhe would write to Mr. Manſel; he 
would give her ſome information reſpecting 
thoſe to whom her heart involuntarily 
turned. She had hitherto ſuppored herſelf ' 
in the idea that her preſent ſituation was 
unknown to young Herbert ; but now ſhe 
found the wedding had taken place with all 
the ſhow and parade Lady Edwin from the 
firſt deſigned - ſhe could not doubt he was 
there, and acquainted with her diſgrace, 
| Indeed if he was not, his correſpon- 
dence with his ſiſter was regular and punc- 
| tual, and it was not probable, an event ſo 
remarkable, as that of her being ſo ſud- 
denly diſcharged from the family, ſhould 
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not have been communicated by her to 
him, more eſpecially when Miſs Herbert 
was ſo good as to intereſt herſelf in her 
fate - Alas!” cried ſhe weeping, © he 
% no longer remembers the wretched Anna; 
tt or perhaps thinks on her with contempt— 
« But what have I done; how have I de- 
ce ſerved this cruel reprobation? Deareſt 
ce Patty, have you too given up your friend; 
te do I live only in the memory of my per- 
&« ſecutors and enemies; is there on earth 
&« fo forlorn an outcaſt ? Oh! if my parents 
ce could look down on the grief of their 
cc unhappy orphan, would they not lament 
4 the fate which preſerved my exiſtence, 
&« ſince it is ſo marked by continual diftreſs; 
„ fince every friend on whoſe compaſ- 
ce ſion my orphan ſtate has found a claim, 
« are either prejudiced in my disfavour, or 
* torn from me by the ruthleſs hand of 
«« death.” 

The tears which accompanied thoſe re- 
flections were freely indulged during her 
walk home: ſhe entered Dalton's houſe 

with 
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with a pale face, ſwollen eyes, and a heart 
ſunk in diſpair. 


CHAP, III. 


Loſt Reputation, 


To her infinite ſurpriſe, Anna found not 
one friendly countenance; Mrs. Palton 
looked on her with anger, her huſband 
with rage; and Miſs Peggy, who was, in 
her own eſtimation, a foot taller for the 
compliments of the day, with contempt. 
Wholly innocent of a thought of giving 
offence to any of them, ſhe could form no 
reaſon for their ill humour, but haviag 
ſpent the day with Mrs. Wellers. She re- 
lated that lady's viſit, and her ſtrong in- 
vitations to accompany her home; — 
but ſhe was ſoon undeceived, and the 
grief 
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grief that before occupied every thought, 
gave way to amazement and indignation, 
on being accuſed by Dalton in the loweſt 
terms, of receiving the viſits of a married 
man, who had left her in the heat of 
a quarrel, and wreaked his ſpite on old Mr, 
Bently, who had charged a conſtable with 
him — that the reaſon of her being diſ- 
charged Lady Edwin's family was now 
evident—that her imprudence had rendered 
her the talk of the place, and involved him 
and his family, on whom ſhe had no claim 
but charity, in her diſgrace. 

Ann, poor and diſtreſſed, was anon 
and innocent — ſuch a charge, from a man 
who ought to have protected her from in- 
ſult, was too much for her little ſhare of 
philoſophy; her heart, which had been ſof- 
tened by her ſenſibility, now became ſtout 
in her conſcious integrity — With a calm 
determined voice, though her whole frame 
evinced her inward diſorder—ſhe demanded 
to know who it was that durſt accuſe her 
of the horrid things his unfeelling tongue 
hat! uttered. 
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© Innocent creature,” retorted he, pro- 
voked his anger had not ſtruck dumb a 
perſon ſo dependent on him; © Tn, then, 
ee in the whole village, are only ignorant 
& of what has happened; can you deny 
« Mr. Edwin's having vifited you in our 
& abſence — by accident, to be ſure — 
« we will believe of that as much as we 
can.“ 

J can no more, Sir,” anſwered Anna, 
« underſtand your language than I can de- 
t yelope your meaning. Mr. Edwin did 
ve certainly, as you ſay, viſit me this morn- 
* ing; but why that ſhould expoſe me to 
<« ſach indelieate treatment, you only can 
* tell.” — What bufineſs had he with you, 
* Anna?“ ſaid Mrs. Dalton. Will you 
** fay he came with the knowledge of the 
* ladies of the family?“ © I have not ſaid 
* that,” anſwered he, © nor any thing con- 
« cerning his coming; his coming was a. 
unexpected as unwelcome to me; Mr. 
« Wellers was here when he came, and wa 
„ ſo good as to ſtay the whole time h. 
* continued. I know nothing ot the dum 
Vor. II. L 
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rel you hint at; I had ſpent the day at 


**,the hill, but had I not ſo good a witneſs 


10 my conduct, it would have been no 


« cauſe of regret, as the laſt thing I could 


expect was to meet accuſation from thoſe 


* ho are bound in conſideration of their 
* on credit to have vindicated me from it.“ 
And here the recollection of what would 
have been Mr. Manſel's conduct on ſuch 
an, occaſion, ſtriking with the vivacity which 
generally accompanies the actions of peo- 
ple of warm paſſions, ſhe told Mr, Dal- 
ton, that, ** ſince he knew. fo little of her, 
« ſhe would no longer treſpaſs on the cha- 
te rity he upbraided her with, but inſtantly 
ci return, to Mr. Manſel, was it. only to 
« clear herſelf with reſpect to the motives 
te that induced * * to part with 
«c her.” pe 

This 3 by no means Cotes the 
Daltons—if Anna: left. them, what became 
of all the advantages their ſanguine hopes 
had almoſt brought to | a. certainty from 
Lord Sutton? Peggy, indeed, though a 
very ordinary girl, had been ſo highly flat- 

71 1-4 . 
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tered in his compliments to her, that ſhe 
gave it as her poſtive opinion his friend- 
Ahip for them was fixed: indeed, why 
ſhould it not? What was there in Anna ſo 
particularly intereſting which they could not 
plead for themſelves with equal fight 9 Mrs. 
Dalton Joined her in ſaying, ſhe thought 
Lord Sutton too good a man to think worſe 
of them for the fault of Anna; but added, 
as ſhe was an orphan, and friendleſs, that 
was a tye which they had not. Dalton 
delivered not his fentiments, but töok u 
Private reſolution to inform his Lordſhip 
of what happened the hext day; and in the 
mean time deſired his wife to follow Anna 
up ſtairs, and endeavour to ſoften hat 
had paſſed; inwardly reſolving, if it was 
not his defire ſhe ſhould! be detained to re- 
peat the affront, that ſhe might indeed ſet 

off in anger, and rid bim as 
petual ſource of diſguſt. 

Mrs. Dalton found" her in a "Gtuation 
that diſarmed every idea of anger her huſb- 
and's intelligence excited, for it was him 
who was told, and cummunicated to her 

L 2 5 
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the events of the day. Unlocking her trunk 
in order to pack up her things, the firſt 
thing that preſented itſelf to Anna was a 
letter wrote by her departed friend; the 
tender and generous ſentiments it expreſſed, 
the praiſe beſtowed, and the maternal love 
it contained, now wrung her heart. Oh, 
my dear and only friend !” cryed ſhe in 
a tranſport of grief, Why, why are you 
for ever loſt to me? How little does 
ec it now avail me to have cheriſhed your 
ec inſtructions, to have made your perfect 
4 life the model of my actions. In the 
< wide world have I not a fingle friend to 
« do me common juſtice ? Could you have 
ee thought your Anna would have lived to 
< he charged with infamy?“ In thoſe ex- 
clamatious an her knees, the open letter in 
her hand, aud her face bathed in tears, ſhe 
was found by Mrs. Dalton, whoſe good 
nature immediately co-operating with her 
huſband's deſire, induced her to comfort and 
ſooth her, who ten minutes before, ſhe had 
joined in reviling as the worſt of criminals. 
Anna was ſoon appeaſed, but not happy: 


to 
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to find herſelf the talk of the place as a 
woman who received imprudent viſits, cut 
her to the foul ; and having inquired into 
the particulars of the affair, ſhe found the re- 
flections on herſelf proceeded from what the 
ſervants had in their cups ſaid atthe-inn, who 
made no ſcruple of attributing her diſcharge 
from the family to a criminal affair with 
their maſter; and that now the wedding 
was over, they ſuppoſed ſhe was to be taken 
into keeping. 
A ſcandal fo void of the leaſt fhaduica 
| was the more provoking, as there was ſome 
parts of it out of her power at preſent 
to cohfute. Uncertain: what ſtep to take, 
and depteſſed beyond meaſure in her fpirits, 
ſhe could only lament her unhappy lot, 
and depend on the juſtice of Providence to 
clear her fame; making, however, a ſtrong 
reſolution never to ſee Mr. Edwin again 
on any pretence whatever—no, not from 
Mifs Herbert—and to take the firſt oppor- 
tunity of leaving Mr. Dalton's. Her zeal 
for returning to Mr. Manſel now abated ; 
could” ſhe think of burdening that good 
ren 5 | man 
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man vvichi her trouble? Could ſhe wiſh to 
involve him in diſgrace and diſtreſs? What 
te her was nom the opinion of the Herberts? 
If, as che ſervants alledged, ſhe was dit- 
| carded on account of Edwin, Charles 
would not be the laſt to hear a tale ſo in- 
Jurious to her honour; his fiſter had cer- 
tainly given her up that indeed ceaſed to 
be matter of wonder when it was conſider- 
ed ſhe too muſt: have credited a ſtory ſo 
calculated to — every ey an un- 
r n mind. nir 

Concious that be: bad actually paid her 
his warm addreſſes at the very period he 
was entering into a matrimonial contract 
with Miſs Turbville, ſhe now reflected 
bitterhy on her o want of diſcernment; 
fince-fron that circumſtance it was evident, 
however diſguiſed under the appearance of 
reſpect and delicaxy, his views had the a- 
billet; She regretted not-acquainting Lady 
Edwin, at the time, of all chat had paſt; 
but thoſe regtets how came too late her 
21 name, that invaluable jewel of a wo- 
AN 4 man, 
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man, was hurt -innocence alone could not 
clear her character, and ſhe had nothing 
elſe to oppoſe againſt the calumny ſo re- 
cently excited by the folly and imprudence 
of Mr. Edwin: ſad as thoſe reflections were, 
they were continually uppermoſt in her 
thoughts. 0 
To return to Mr. Manſel ſhe could not 
bear —to ſtay at Dalton's was worſe ; un- 
knowing and unknown, what hope could 
ſhe entertain of making more fortunate con- 
ncctions than thoſe which had coſt her ſo 
dear? Yet ſhe was reſolved to try; and 
For this purpoſe ſeriouſly began to caſt about 
in her mind: for ſome clue to guide her 
through the labyrinth before her. 
Mrs. Wellers was the only perſon with 
whom ſhe held common converſation out 
of Dalton's family ſince ſhe, had been at 
Layton; to her ſhe reſolved to apply, and, 
if neceſſary, to open her whole mind. In 
this diſpoſition ſhe walked to the Hill. the 
next morning; but not having the good 
fortune of meeting her at home, ſhe left 
word the would call the next day. 
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© » Contains Things of great Importance. 


Darrow went, as he propoſed, to 
Portland Place; if he wanted confirma- 
tion of his fuſpicions before, the change 
of countenance in Lord Sutton would 
have been ſufficient, — rage, jealouſy, and 
forrow were, alternately, viſible in a face, 


never tolerable, now abſolutely hideous. 


A volley of imprecations ſtartled Dal- 
on, and the furious Lord hardly conld re- 
ſtrain himſelf from manually rewarding 
bis intelligence; the affrighted Patſon 
wiſhed himſelf out of the houſe, and loſt, 
in ſears for his perſonal ſafety, all hopes 
of future advantages; however, a little 
thought on one ſide, and patience on the 
other, explained the ſentiments of both. 
5 Lord 
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Lord Sutton made an apology for his 
warmth, which was very readily accepted 
by Dalton; they proceeded, therefore, to 
buſineſs with equal eagerneſs, and it was 
agreed, the noble Lord ſhould call, by 
accident, next morning, at the reverend 
teacher's houſe, to try, aided by the ad- 
vice of her friends, to prevail on Anna to 
move out of the way of ſeduction, or if 
it was too late for that, to preſerve her 
from the farther evil ang of n 
an attrocious crime. 9.4 
. Lord Sutton's eee hin Aill 
Farchor Mrs. Edwin was a charming wo- 
man, and deſerving à better fate; he felt 
for her, — to reſcue het from the miſery of 
diſcovering the infidelity of her huſband, 
and, at the fame time, to remove from 
him the temptation of ebntinuing to in- 
jure fo ſine à creature, was, as he aſſured 
Dalton, what he had moſt at heart; Ris 
praiſes wete echoed with all that fervitity 
opulent vice ever receives from indigent - 
finners ; and thoſe ſentiments. wWhieh oed 
theit origin to the moſt: abandoned mo- 
Ls ti ves, 
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tives, tributed to the divine emanation of 
Chriſtian benevolence and good will ve 
perſon he-wiſhed to deſtroy, | - 
When Dalton had taken his: un * 
Lord Sutton geturned to his library, freed 
from the impertinence of obſeryation, 
diſtracting as the idea was, it was but too 
probable that the ſweet; prize he had ſo 
long meditated the obtaining, was no for 
ever torn from him; the pangs of jealouſy 
this thought gave, convinced him of what 
he did not like to believe; that his heart 
Was now really attsched; and that, mau- 
re all that vanity could urge, it was 
without the leaſt hope of return. So much 
he adored Anna, he now regretted he had 
not offered her marriage; bum the had been 
— Lady Edwin's houſe; after her 
ſon jarrived,: before he had ſeen, ther, it 
| mb perhaps, have been 400 late, then, 
to have obtained her unſullied hand; and 
. however abandoned has been the life of a 


libertine, let his actions have been branded 
with every breach of the laws of honour, 
Fgratitude, or hoſpitality, let him have cal- 
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led the holy hoſt of heaven to witneſs, his 
perjuries, let beauty, innocence, and vir- 
tue have been his prey, be it remembered, 
ſuch a character, though worn out with 
every vice to which human nature is hable 
in it moſt depraved ſtate, expects he is yet 
entitled to the diſintereſted affections, the 
pure and unblemiſhed heart of whatever 
happy ſne A to ftrike his an 
a Ar 5 

As che ſond wiſh we are apt im our 15 
| eee form leaves us; we 
are then, while hope and fancy plays 
around the imagination, fond of ſeizing 
on the nerd gong. thing: to: oſt mn 
to. 

Thus, "Hay * by Edwin, one 
of the handſomeſt young men of the age, 
if it was poſſible ſhe had yet retained her 
virtue, would not, ſurely, yield to him; 
her old prejudices yet alive, perhaps, ſuſ- 
pecting, what was truth, that he had 
helped to deprive her of her friends in 
Groſvenor en as well as Sometſet- 
ſaire 
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u lady, to malce her miſtreſs of him and 
his fate, as it in nature for: her to refuſe 
that? Yet to beſtow himfelf and fortune 
on an orphan, a girl nobody knew,” was 
all his intrigues to end in ſo inglorious 
a union; but then che charming image of 
Anna decked in jewels, ornamented by 
of all the young fellows of the age, aroſe 

in his idea, and baniſhed from thence every 
mortifying retroſpect of what bad been, in 
the enchanting hope of what might yet be; 
and he determined, if he found her uncon- 
taminated, pure, and worthy ſo capital a 
piece of felicity, to offer her his hand. 
Madame Frajan was announced in that 
inſtant; but a day before, this viſit from 
the partner in his iniquity would have been 
the moſt acceptable thing that could have 
happened, at preſent it was rather ma- a· pro- 
pos. However ſhe was too deep in his ſe- 
crets to be affronted, ſhe was therefore ad- 
mitted — Her lengthened face and mean- 


ing eyes convinced him there was ſomething 
to 
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to be told; but  curiofity had now little 
room in a heart totally abſorbed in the de- 
—_— ideas of JOE the qi — 
of women 
+ Frajan "was too fun of e to oh. 
ſervie this change ; and having prefaced her 
ſtory by defiring now to remind him of 
what ſhe bad frequently aſſerted, 'that tho? 
the Englith women poſſoſſed not that noble 
frankheſs which rendered the gallantry of 
French ladies more conſpicuous, they were 
none of them averſe to intrigue: The de- 
mure little Anna, for inſtance, though ſhe 
wanted ' penetration and taſte to ſuffer his 
Lordſhip to initiate her into the ſoft paſſion, 
had not been ſo cruel to Mr. Edwin, by 
whom ſhe was now actually kept. This 
intelligenoe delivered partly with reproach 
and partly with ſpight, found not ſuch cre- 
dit with Lord Sutton as ſome others of that 
lady's invention, with his aid, had done fen 
the family ſhe ſerved. 
He knew the laſt part to be falſe wie 
23 many other things laid to the charge of 
Anna; but the caſe was now altered, the 
myuries 


Ln 
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injuries done to the character of a deſerted 
orphan might not, perhaps, become na- 
erſſary to clear; Lady Sutton from; as the 
blemiſhes; which would ruin the one, and 
deprivei her of:4he meats of procuring! an 
 khona& ſubſiſtence would be loſt in che afflu · 
ence: ani dignity; of the other But yet 
there were ſome” few obligations our heroine 
exed tothe, in vention of him and his aflo» 
eiate, Madam Ftajan, which it would be; 
dy no means convenient Anna ſhould be 
_ acquaitited with, at leaſt while it was out of 
har power to acknowledge them as they 
league betwixt thoſe: two worthy [friends 
would: have been inſtantly diſſalved, as it 
Rad never yet happened that he had ſer the 
leaſt regard on any one perſon longer than 
he could in ſome ſhape or other make them 
ſuhſervient to-his intereſt, or dropped with 
the leaſt reluctanee any one who: had done 
him the leaſt good office in their power. 
His Lordſhip: had now no- thought of 
his fair — but how to caſt on herthe 
52257 +, Na 7 Li $1] b odium 
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odium of every injury done Anna by their 
joint Mans. 9D 

Ccoly, therefore, he affired. . Hor 
had been miſinformed, that he was+better 
acquainted with Anna's ſituation and ſentie 
ments, and believed the firſt was reputable, 
the latter untainted; — The ait that accom- 
panied-this declaration ſtruck poor Frajan 
dumb; Lord Sutton turned the friend. oi 
Anna, then muſt he be inevitably her 
enemy, ſince if admitted to her converſa- 
tion, diſcoveries muſt be made which be 
could not ſtand the brunt: of. However, 
one conſolation remained, ſhe. had likewiſe 
"diſcoveries in her power, which, on occa- 
ſion, ſhe was determined to make uſe of. 
Female ſpite required this piece of juſtice, 
on a man who had, from the / beginning, 
deceived even her; and his ſuffering her 
to depart without the accuſtomed dauceur, 
which ſhe always reckoned on as her un- 
doubted perquiſite, contributed not a little 
to the Vindictire — in n A 


bim. o 
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Lord Sutton, full of his intended project, 
** the happineſs he expected to reſult 
from his deep-laid ſcheme, paid little re- 
gard to the ſuddenneſs of her exit; one 
difficulty no ſtruck him, which was, how 
to get rid of his 'two ſultanas; the one in 
the houſe with him was a poor, ſpiritleſs, 
merle creature, whoſe whole pleaſure cen- 
tered in the children ſhe had by a tender and 
worthy deceaſed huſband ;—his pleaſures or 
purſuits were equally uninterrupted by her: 
indeed, in his opinion, ſhe was but one 
degree removed from ideotiſm; he promiſed 
himſelf to part with her without the leaſt 
trouble or expence': at preſent, the honeſty 
of het diſpoſition; and the ceconomy which 
(though redveed from very promiſing ex- 
peftarions) had always been her practice, 
made her a very valuable manager in his 
Family. © Profuſion #nd meaneſs are very 
nearly allied; nothing that could feed his 
pride or vanity, nothing that could eontri- 
bute to the gratification of his appetite of 
any ſort, was thought much of by him 


but though from a ſcene of impoſition, 
waſte, 
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waſte, and'expence, Mrs. Villers hadd eſta- 


bliſned order and regularity, and conſe- 
quently his houſe- keeping bills was one 
half reduced, her accounts were ſure to 
meet a thouſand faults, nor even ſettled 
without being reminded of the value of 
money, of the poverty from which he had 
relieved her, and the diſtreſs ſne muſt 
be again expoſed to . depriyed of a 
— * 

The ſettled bees eounretiance 
with which thoſe harrangues were received, 
contributed not a little to confirm his no- 
tions of her ſtupidity ; he had but, there- 


fore, to turn her out when it was conve- 


nient; but the woman he kept at Bath, 

who was the ſame on his firſt return ſrom 
India; he had in the parade of his wealth 
and oriental conſequence eſtabliſhed a firſt- 
rate courtezan, who dared do any thing the 
took into her head, and who, by threats and 
cunning, had contrived to be ſupported in 
ſplendour, by a man who entertained not 


the leaſt inclination for her, and indeed 


LES who 
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wl.o never had = How ſhould be do with 
ber? Den ret 
One certain plugoe which athens old 
whe and.coquettes, is the mortiſieatĩon ſure 
. to. be inflicted at every hint of decreaſe, of 
their powers; it was a plague particularly 
tormenting to Sutton 3 it was! his very 
ſore place; Charlotte Maddan knew every 
weak point about him, and the art of turging 
her knowledge toan advantage, was whatſhe 
was by no means deficient in. Our hero 
ſtood ſo much in awe of this charming 
appendage to his ſtate, that though the 
bouſe and eſtahliſnment at Bath we re elegant 
and expenſive; and though the waters of 
that delighiſul place were allowed to be 
the moſt ſalutary for eonſtitutions broken 
by! long refidence in a hot climate; it was 
the place he was leaſt ſeen at. For this 
piece of ſelf denial he had two excuſcs, 
buſineſs in wow and indiſpoſition in 
ſommer ; and provided his charmer bad 


been of the party, he would have faitly 
compounded with any one, to take the 
whole at a very cheap rate off his hands. 
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His heart recoiled the moment Charlotte 
came acroſs his memory ; had he been going 
to be united to a modern woman of taſhion, 
a large jointure and double pin money 
would have filenced the ſcruples of a fa- 
ſhionable belle, who, contented to lead on 
her own ſet, would not perhaps have been 
offended at her huſband's kept Miſtreſs's 
chiming, the fame advantage in her's. - 

But the purity of the mind of Anna, and 
the old-faſhioned notions ſhe inherited from 
Mrs, Manſel, would, he well knew, ſhrink 
from ſuch an idea ;- to get rid of Charlotte, 
therefore, was indiſpenſably neceſſary ; but 
bow, was another thing too difficult to be 
directly determined on. Baniſhing, there- 
fore; ſuch an unpleaſant ſubject, again 
be indulged. himſelf in contemplating. the 


_ charms of his future bride, in figuring to 


himſelf the ſerenity of his life with ſuch 
a companion, and in furniſhing. his. mind 
with arguments to combat * n 
on account of Edwin. 

«T1 : 1% hy beute 
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N EXT morning carried hank wb Lame, 
Dalton and his family were dreſſed, in ex- 
pectation of the honor be did them; but 
Anna was not of the party; a circumſtance 
that gave him no diſquiet, as he was glad of 
the opportunity to inquire if any thing far- 
ther had tranſpired, relating to the ſuppoſed 
connection with Edwin. 
He was overjoyed to best from Mrs. Dat- 
ton, ſhe was convinced, as far as related to 
Anna, it was totally void of foundation; 
he only wanted this to induce him to open 
his intention, which he did, with all the pa- 
rade and 6ftentation his heart abounded in; 
at the ſame time making a full diſplay &f 


the extreme generoſity of his motives, in 
waving every conſideration of birth and for- 
2 £ 8 | rune, 
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tune, to make himſelf the legal protector of 
a deſtitute young creature, who muſt elſe 
fall a prey to the wicked intrigues of the li- 
bertine age. — The ſurprize of the Daltons 
is not to be deſcribed at this declaration, 
nor their joy, at the connection they had an 
opportunity of forming, by ſo eligible a 
match for their ward, who would now be 
ſure amply to repay all the kindneſs ſhe was 
ſuppoſed toreceiveform their hands: in the 
fullneſs of their hearts they complimented 
the noble lord, and they congratulated each 
other ; his goodneſs they extolled to the 
ſkies ; while the aſpiration of their own 
hopes ſeemed to follow his exultation. _ 

When full two hours had been employed, 
to the mutual ſatisfaction of the viſitor and 
viſited, his Lordſhip expreſſed his wiſh to 
be admitted to the ſight of his intended 
bride : ſhe had gone out before breakfaſt, 
and was not returned ; her acquaintance 
was. ſo ſmall in the village, it was eaſy to 
trace it; the maid was therefore diſpatched 
to Mrs. Wellers', with Mrs. Dalton s re- 
queſt ſhe would immediately come home. 


The 


- 
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The girl returned with anſwer, that Mig 
Manſel break faſted with Mrs. Wellers, who 
had caken her with her to town in the car- 
Triage, but that they were expected back to 
dinner: Sutton was diſappointed and 
angry: who the d—1 is this Wellers, 
ſaid he, and why do you ſuffer her to go 
out alone? — Dalton ſatisfied him as to 
the propriety of her companion, and both 
promiſed, till they had the honour of deli- 
vering her into his own hands, ſhe never 
more ſhould go out of their fight. — This 
promiſe. hardly pacified him : — he was 
drefſed, both himſelf and equipage, to at- 
tract all eyes; armed at all points, he had 
Battered himfelf he was irreſiſtible ; it was, 
therefore, with extreme regret he gave up 
the expectation of ſeeing her that day; yet 
to wait her return, and again ſend for her, 
would be opening his addreſs, which, not- 
withſtanding his great vanity, he had ſome 
ſerious fear about — in rather an awkward 
way, he was therefore obliged to. poſtpone 
this weighty. affair; and, charging Dalton 
= his ee &c. he told him, he 

| ſhould 
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ſhould write to her as ſoon as he got to 
town: —the carriage being then ordered 
to draw to the door, with half the town 
round it in full gaze, affecting an air of 
humility and good humour, after bowing 
to the doffed hats of on N YE was 
drawn off. aye 

During the time his carriage was i in wait- 
ing, the young diſtiller I have before men- 
tioned paſſed the houſe; and meetinga re! igh= 
bour, whohad the honour of mixing medicines 
for the infirm in that and the adjacent vil- 
lages, the diſtiller ready to burſt with the im- 
portance of his own ideas, obſerved the 
extreme elegance of the vis-a-vis, and, with 


a ſneer, ſuppoſed Miſs would be for cutting 


as great a figure as the Bizd of Paradiſe. 
The doctor was a man of good underſtand- 
ing, and a tolerable ſhare of profeſſional 
knowledge; but having met, in his do- 
meſtio cirele, ſome embarraſſment, which 
called on the utmoſt exertions of induſtry to 
counteract, he had very little knowledge of 
the world, with which Mr. Bibbins aſſured 
mn he was perfectly acquainted; what, 


therefore, 
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therefore, was that gentleman's meaning, 
when he ſpoke of the Bird * Paradiſe, he 
Er not concieve. 

The young gentleman in pity to his ig- 
norance,. told him it was in high life a 

à courtezan; z chat the girl at the Parſon's 
was of the ſame ftamp, as he himſelf had 
aften ſeen her in places where he and peo- 
genteeleſt ſort reſorted ; places, 
indeed, hw required dreſs, (viewing with 
no ſmall ſelf approbation, the pink knee 
ſtrings that adorned the upper part- of his 
pretty legs, and heels uf the ſame colour 
that | terminated that lovely part of his 
charming perſon) belides the money it coſt 
to get into them. 
„ And how came this lady to conde- 
10 ſcend, then, in the full bloom of youth 
6c and beauty to leave thoſe gay connec- 
rc tions ?” aſked the Doctor Oh, God! 
& how i ignorant you are,” returned Bib- 
pins, “ of life : Why, theſe ſort of folks 
« have all their ups and downs — that, 
„now, is the Duke of s carriage; 
= 5 viſits her incog. only, till ſhe has ob- 

ec tained 
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« tained a ſettlement ſrom a rich Welch 
*« Squire, who is married and. . to get 
« rid of her.” - 

A young man of plain, bur ganteel, ap- 
peatance; whoſe attention ſeemed, to be 
taken with the ſame: gaudy objeR, aſked 
Mr. Bibbins if be was ſure he, was not 
miſtak en, as the cↄfonet was got ducal 
| Another opportunity now offered for the 


the perſon of the frranger be anſwered 
wich an air of poſitive aſſurance, that he 
knew his Grace perfectly well, that he had 
great dealings amongſt miniſters, and thera 


there ſort of folks ; chat the prime miniſter 
often ſent for and conſulted: both him and 


his father on affairs of ſtate; and i it was 
impoſſible he could be miſtaken in any, of 
the Lords or Dukes of the Court z becauſe 


why, he often and, often had been there ; 


and his own uncle, Sir Gilbert Muſhroom, 
had been knighted, Proofs like theſe, 


were damning ones; indeed they were un- 
anſwerable, or at leaſt unanſwered by the 
| young ſtranger, whoſe involuntary. ſighs, 
Vor. II. M turged 


— 
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turmed the attention both of the Doctor and 
zung Bibbins from the equipage at the 
door to the N Was cxtonions it vi- 
| -Bbly Süd. 
The was Gnjething in him tur nieder 
sd -hatredcurioftyintheDottor. ToBib- 
Ws he was bore; ind having in his remark 
—of-the-coronet ſhewn a ſuperior knowledge 
*th the Beav, was directly concluded by 
him tolbe à herald - Painter and a lo fel- 
Nov, though in the practice of that 
"art; if he Had by any kind of means con- 
| -trivedto aequitea fortune; or, without one, 
r cνddreſs To vaſtly well as he, Mr. Bibbins, 
"ala [there was nothing chat could or ought 
Uto Have ſhocked his nicety—but the plain- 
Vet of his appearance, a dejected turn of 
— and fallen cheeks, were ob- 
jects that at once bringing his own appofite 
Perfections in view, "inſpired him with 
: ſovereign contempt: turning, therefore, 
on his heel, humming Tally ho, without 
any ceremony he walked off, leaving the 
doctor and ſtranger till in view of Dal- 
"'ton's 5 door, the latter with fixed attention 
3 WT: | there, 
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1 5 and the former as fixedly obſery- 


him. 
ae Collet, I have ſaid, was too 
much engaged in the concerns of his family 
and patients, to be very converſant in the 
great world; and' as is the conſtant practice 


in ſmall country places, the embarraſſ- 


ments of his domeſtic circle had been ſo 

perverſely handled by the good - natured 

"Idlers of the village, that his wife'dying of 

A conſuryption, he had been ſet down as 

her actual murderer by one half, and (a 

woman, whoſe natural peeviſn and refrac- 

tory diſpoſition had not only baniſhed peace 
from her own boſom, but her habitation) 

; ſanctiffed, as the very beſt creature in the 

a world, by the other. 

The Doctor's pride on one hand, and 
the particularity of his diſpoſſtion on the 
other, always prevented his explanation, 

- which, like Sterne's Yorick, he could have 

made in his own favour, and had well 

nigh loſt all his female patients, as well as 


his character, before he dreamed of either 
being in danger; when, however, he found 


M 2 | the 
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— predicament i in which he ſtood, two me- 
thods only offered ; one was, by going round 
the families who had been prejudiced againſt 
him, and expoſing, not only the follies, but 
the vices of the dead, and endeavour to 
n recover his loſt ground; the other, re- 
trench the expences of his houſe, and rely 
on his unimpeached {kill for as much bu- 
nels as, would barely ſupport him, and 
leave the neighbourhood to their own opi- 
nions; this was the leaſt trouble, and this 
he adopted, devoting all his leiſure to 
ſtudy and chemical whims, and encoura- 
ging a diſpoſition to deſpiſe mankind ; but 
as this ſourneſs of heart was more the effect 

of habit and neceſſity, than principle or 
choice, the natural good nature and phi- 
lanthropy of his ſoul ſometimes broke out 
through the miſt of contracted petulance ; 
and as 'in the preſent inſtance, his heart 
yearhed | with * to his fellow crea- 
tures. 

But though he was ſo obdurate to the 
calls of curiofiry 1 in his own affairs, no per- 


fon living could be more intereſted in thoſe 
(*, 'of 
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of other, people, or take greater pains to 
make himſelf acquainted with the cauſes 
as well as effects of every occurrence in and 
about his ow] village; nor was he, to do 
him juſtice, a bit ſparing of the intelli- 
gence ſo induſtriouſly procured; diſpenſing 
liberally at the one houſe all that occurred 
at the other, ſometimes ſeaſoned with a 
little of -the acrimony of his own feelings, 
and that without the leaſt intention of in- 
juring any individual, but merely to in- 
dulge himſelf in the exhibition of his ta- 
lents, and for thoſe he happily entertained 
a very great reſpect ; really unconſcious, 
though ſo great a ſufferer in his own cha- 
racter, of the miſchief his eternal goſſip pro- 
duced, he was the firſt to condemn the 
practice he adopted, and as ready to con- 
tradict any report, though circulated by 
himſelf, when convinced of its falſity, 
as to enforce its credit, when ſure of its 
being true. 

What could he poſſibly ſigh for? What 
could the girl be to him? he would give 
the world to know — but curiolity, pow er- 


N 

ful as was its influence on the mind of Dr. 
Collet, was ever vanquiſhed by humanity; 
a ſudden paleneſs which overſpread the 
face of the ſtranger, the evident diſtreſs of 
his looks, and his intereſting appearance, 
altogether excited his attention and reſpect; 
he entreated him to go home with him to 
his houſe, which was within ſight—the offer 
was accepted with a polite freedom, and 
a few moments ſerved to ſettle a very good 
underſtanding between the Doctor and his 
new aequaintance, who acknowledged that 
it was of the utmoſt importance to him to 
know every particular concerning Anna 
Manſcl. A firm promiſe i in return was given 
by Collet, to make ic his buſineſs to inform 
him of all he could learn; gratifying at 
once, by their league, his two favourite, 
though contradictory, purſuits, curiolity 
and, good-nature ; on which ertand he 


immediately ſallied out. | 
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Wir Dalton, Collet debe 
tance; that good man had a mortal aver-" 
fon to phyſical bills, nor would ever ſuf: 
fer one t6 be incurred in his family: but 
he had heard of Bently's affair, and Bib- 
bins? account of Anna was a confirmation 
that the report then ſpread was but too 
true; however, he was reſolved to be 
ſomething better informed, if poſſible, and 
as he had the honour of attending the fas 
mily of Mr. Juſtice Strap, he took occa? 
ion to call with a How Tye ? on his lady. 
There he met, on a ſimilar viſit to the Miſs 
Straps, Miſs Bibbins, the young lady I have 
before introduced as a perſon perfectly ac- 
quainted with the bad character of our he- 
, M 4 roine; 


roine — Doctor colet was nobody; he, 


* therefore, was no interruption to that 


young lady's volubility, who, continued 


her account of a dreſs which ſeemed to 


have made no ſmall diſturbance in her 
ideas. 

« The flotinee; if you will believe me, 
* ma'am, was near half a yard deep, of the 
ec fineſt corded muſlin, put on as thick as 
« jt was poſſible the train, though looped 
 * yp, I am ſure was of a monſtrous length; 
« why, dear me, mama ſays it is not a lit- 
« tle pays for thoſe things; then ma'am, her 
« linen is ſo fine — and it is a ſhame to ſee 
« the lace ſhe wears — beſides ſhe certainly 
1 paints.“ — © That is very evident,” an- 
« {wered the eldeſt Miſs Strap am aſto- 
ec niſhed Mrs. W can take up with 
« ſuch trumpery.”—*© Oh, as to that, my 
« dear,” anſwered Mrs. Strap, © it is eaſy 
* accounted for z Mrs, Wellers, you know, 
* takes on her to lead us all—and perhaps 
_ * ſhe may hope to introduce this minx by 
te way of  ſhewing her power ; ſome folks 

« who 
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80 who are very well themſelyes, may fancy 
« what they pleaſe, but there are folks 
% whoſe characters are of conſequence. 4 

66 Cercainly, ma'am,” ſaid Miſs Bibbins, 
« that is what my mama ſays; and beſides, 
* as ſhe ſays, the thing is paſt doubt; for 
ce how. could ſuch a girl as that dere 
& about in her common dreſs, things t that 
« are ſo expenſive and out of character for 
tc her; beſides, her affectation of modeſty, 
e ſhunning the eyes of the men, nothing 
eis eaſier, than to ſee: that. is-all a fa tee 
* 1 have no patience with ſuch crea- 
es. tures.” | 

« This,” "replied Mrs. Strap, teig one 

« of the bleſſed effects of Mr. Thornhill's. 
« eſtabliſhing his meeting; here; Twill 
« aſſure you, I think it very hard the 
« Miſs. Straps and you, Miſs Bibbins, 
« and the other young ladies of the place, 
e cannot walk out without TOE 888 
« by the ſight of a kept woman.“ 

Collet bad ſar with ſome degree of im- 
patience, inhope of hedging in a word, by 
way of gaining the intelligence he ſought 

Ms after, 
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Aſter, gill che laſt part of the converſation; 
when underſtanding, what he had at it no 
[ſuſpicion of, that Miſs Manſel was the ſub- 
jet of it, he became not only attentive, 
but, by juſt aſking a queſtion now and 
then, when a pauſe of the fair declaimers 

- would - ſuffer him, he learned that Miſs 
Manſel was a vile young woman; that ſhe 
"had ſeduced the affections of the lady's ſon 
. the ſerved, though ſhe then knew 'he was 


- underengagement to be married to a young 
/ - Heireſs of faſhion ; that he had turned her 


off ; and that ſhe was now making uſe of 
every artifice to procure a ſettlement from 
him, by threatening to diſcloſt the affair to 
his lady ; and that ſhe was privately viſited 
£ by more than one gentleman no, though 
they could not poſitively think what at- 
tractions ſhe had :—but men, Miſs Bibbins 
- obſerved, bad very ſtrange taſtes, 
So much for the account at the worſhip- 
ul Mr. Strap's, who corroborated the whole 
| by reciting, in his own way, the ad venture 
of che horſewhip, making no ſecret of the 


gentleman's name, though he had pledged 
his 


* 


* 
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his word it ſhould not be known. Having 
thus ſucceeded beyond his ee 
Collet took his leave, 

The ladies he parted from aſſured him 
of the truth of eyery tittle be had heard : 
but there was one circumſtance. weighed 
againſt all they could ſay about our heroine, 
and that was, the favors ſhewn her hy Mrs. 
Wellers; that lady, by the uprightneſs 0! 
her own character, and the beneyolence of 
ber ſentiments, had actually arrived at che e 
happy perfection « of, r-! in aye, her 


friends, and aojverſally reſpeQed by ſpl : 
whoſe,underſtanding and principles rend 
| their reſpect. of value; to covple' i = 
and Mrs. Weilers together, \WAL A, ugion 
which could never ſtrike Collet; hf knew 
and revered her; and it. was nor in he 
power of Juſtice Strap, his amiable wife, 
his charming daughters, or their, good 
friend Miſs Bibbins, to convince him Anna 
Manſel was a bad woman, when the next 
breath added ſhe was at the Hill: he heſi- 
tated, as he came out of Mr, Strap's gates, 

6. whether - 
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whether he ſhould return to his new friend; 
or by walking, or rather hobbling, being 
much afflicted with the gout, to Mrs. Wel- 
lers“, where he might reaſonably hope to 
hear ſome extenuation of the — ſo 7 55 
; aſſerted at Juſtice Strap's, "m 25 
Wben Collet did un Abet cus 
fideration; it often appeared, and perhaps 
ſometimes was, from a ſudden ſpleneric fit 
which looked too like — but if he 
took a rejoiment's thought, if he heſitated, let 
the trouble, expence' or fatigue, be ever ſo 
| provided it was not in his own concern, 
good nabe Juffice, and humanity were ſure 
to conquer; — and he was creeping up the 
green to Hill-bouſe, before he had ſuffered 
a ſecond thought to obtrude, beſides that 
pleafing one, inſpired wich # love of truth. 
This was not one of Anna's lucky days: 
. Welters, as I before fait, had taken 
er to town ; and the difappointment re- 
minded Colter of his gouty toes ; he had 
all the way to walk back, and, what was 
worſe, no better for the journey, which in 
ce erung was painful and fatiguing. He 
found 


* 
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found the ſtranger impatiently waiting for 
him, and briefly related all he had heard ;z, 
not however ſuffering the fretful fit, then on 
him, to hinder his likewiſe e, own: 
more favourable thoughts. | 

My reader will perhaps have end 
the diſcovery I am going to make of the in- 
quifirive ſtranger : — it was indeed Charles 
Herbert, who, after making ten thouſand; _ 
reſolutions to forget the owner of the breaſt. 
bow, could think of nothing elſe ; and who. 
broke, in his excurſion to Layton, as many, 
vows he had made never to. inquire afte! 
her'; and who now felt that, worthleſs, 
even abandoned, as he had every reaſon to 
believe. Anna, it was not in his nature to 
ceaſe loving her, 

Collet, gouty, poor, and a. humoriſt, 
was at that very time a lover; not a — 
ing one, for the object of his affections was 
far from being out of the reach of his pur- 
ſuit; not a ſucceſsful one, for his diffidence 
in his own merits was unconquerable; nor 
did he guard the ſecret of his paſſion with 
more care from the ridicule of his acquain- 

tance, 
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tance, than from the knowledge of her who 
inſpired it ; but he was a lover, and conſe- 
quently very eaſily ſaw the ſituation of 
Herbert. 
Glad of any diſcovery, and very much 
pleaſed with his new friend, he readily 
promiſed to: have a conſtant eye on Anna, 
and to communicate to him every thing that 
occurred concerning her; they parted with 
mutual profeſſions of friendſhip. Herbert, 
though his heart was burſting with love and 
_ deſpair, when he left Layton, felt a gleam 
of conſolation from Collet's Ree cor- 


ee 
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' Af ſecond Wd ples ai ann 5 
Anna's s intereſt in the affection of 
the worthy woman, to whoſe advice ſhe 
wiſely reſolved to ſubmit herſelf, was hourly 
increafing : ſhe had been received at the 
Fill with that open friendſhip, which not 
only encourages, but demands our confi- 
dence; ſhe therefore found no difficulty 
from the innate modeſty of her ſentiments, 
when ſo kindly encouraged, but told Mrs. 
Wellers, without the leaſt reſerve, her whole 
hiſtory, not concealing a ſingle event which 
preſented itſelf to her recollection, except- 
ing only the feelings of her heart towards 
young Herbert. 

The many changes in the life of ſo young 
a creature; the enemies ſhe had fo unde- 


fervedly met; her deſtitute infancy, - and 
preſent 
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preſent uncomfortable ſituation, were ſo 
many arguments in favour of the partiality 
Mrs. Wellers felt for her; that ſhe. pro- 
miſed not only to conſider her affairs, but 
give every aſſiſtance and advice in her pow- 
er; and, à propos, ſaid ſhe, I am going to 
town this morning, and will take you to 
my daughter's, where we will conſult what 
can be done for ſo amiable a girl. 

_ Anna's gratit ade was not given to words, 
the tears which Mrs. Wellers affectionately 
_ wiped off, ſpoke its own language, and 
they went to town in Mrs. Wellers* coach. 

Young Mrs. Wellers was, I have before 
aid, a plain, good woman; the large for- 
| tune ſhe had brought her huſband intitled 
her to every indulgence a prudent. woman 
could wiſh for. She was devoted to her 
children, and her pride was that of making 
them (they were all girls) the moſt ac- 
| compliſhed women of the age. She was. 


| herſelf the only daughter of a very.covetous 
rich old man, to whoſe penury it was, o- 
- owing that his davghter regretted perpetu- 


ally her confined. education: Not one of 
the 
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the accompliſhments ſhe beheld in other 
ladies of her rank in the world had been 
taught her; but from the moment the be- 
came a mother, ſhe was reſolved her chil- 
dren ſhould profit by her misfortune—and 
the whole of her time was dedicated to the 
watching over the education of her dabigh- 
ters. 

Unread and ee it will not 
be wondered if this diſpoſition, amiable as 
it was, carried her into the oppoſite ex- 

| treme: her avarice of inſtruction for them 

was viſible in all her furniture and apart- 

ments; globes, books, frames, muſical 
inſtruments, ſtocks, collars, and ſwings, 

were not confined to one or two rooms, 

her houſe was a ſeminary of female learn- 

ing; and the humble rap at the door all 
the morning, announced the arrival of the 

g different inſtructors. The dancing flep 
ſometimes preceded the diſmiſſion of the 
g back ſtring, and they knew the aw and be 
of the French long before they had an idea 


of the * alphabet. 4 


- —_ 
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Without either ear or voice Mrs. Wel- 
lers determined her daughters ſhould be 
proficients in muſic : and with capacities 
Which rendered it difficult for- them to re- 
ceive an idea of the four quarters of the 
globe, they were expected to excell in geo- 
graphical'knowledge. Work, indeed, was 
out of her ſyſtem : embroidery, quadrille 
baſkets, cutting of paper, and other trifles 
of a triffing age, indeed; were the only em- 
ploymentss it was neceſſary ſhould engage 
their attention, but not even of them * 
ſhe make any point. 

Her mother-in-law ſaw with the eyes of 
indulgenee the exceſs to which. this paſfion 
of her daughter carried her; ſhe was moſt 
reſpectfull attended to on every other ſub- 
ject, but her remonſtrances were ſo ill re- 
ceived on this, ſhe prudently declined re- 
peating them; and rather ſought to dreſs 
in an amiable light, what to herſelf appear- 
ed a weakneſs in her daughter. 

The accompliſhments and abilities of 
Anna ſtruck in a particular manner, as 
capable of being of more real adyantage to 

| her 
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her grand children, than the laboured in⸗ 
ſtructions of the different maſters who at- 
tended them; at leaſt they would be more 
likely to catch the manners of a gentlewo- 
man from her (whoſe native grace and po- 
liteneſs ſpoke her fit to adorn any rank) 
than the hired foreign ſervants about them; 
There was but one difficulty that ſhe fore- 
ſaw would be a hard one to ſurmount ; 
which was, her knowing ſo little of the 
French language—it was therefore that ſhe 
did not explain her intentions in tal ing 
her to town. 

When they arrived in Charter- houſe 
ſquare, Mrs. Wellers immediately aſcended 
to the third floor, which was entirely de- 
voted to the young ladies: the maſters and 
attendants, mother and daughters, were 


all engaged. In one room the'muſic maſtet 


was giving his inſtructions; in another the 
globes were diſplayed; in the third a pretty 
little girl was practicing a pas ſeul; and in 
a large detached cloſet, another (over- 
looked by mama) was attempting a land- 


. ſcape, 
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ſcape, attended by a French governeſs and 
two maids of the ſame nation. 
.Grandmama' s arrival immediately made 
a ſittle holiday the children hung round 
her, while their mama was Jikewiſe ex- 
prefliog: the pleaſure this viſit gave her. 
The two ladies ſoon retired, leaving Anna 
much amuſed and furprized at a ſight 
ſo.pew;. ſhe ſat down to the harpſichord 
with that avidity and pleaſure a lover of 
muſic, Who has long been deprived of an 
inſtrument, only can conceive. Her exe- 
cution and taſte, I have before ſaid, was 
beyond her inſtructions or opportunities, 
The maſter, who was not yet gone, paid 
her many compliments on her performance; 
and ſhe was ſo delighted with the opportu- 
nity of reſuming her favourite amuſement, 
that the ladies who were an hour abſent, 
when they returned found her loſt 1 in her 
own harmony. 

The intermediate time had BY ſpent by 
the benevolent Mrs. Wellers in introducing 
to her ſon and daughter in the moſt favour- 

| | | able 
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able and amiable light the nt ers ſhe * 
promiſed to befriend. a 

Mr. Wellers was a plain, honeſt; Hiokal 

man, whoſe feelings were regulated by his 

ideas of juſtice ; the integrity of hi#deal- 

ings were univerſally known, but he Was 


not more regular in his books and accounts 


than in his inclinations: — He behaved' with 
friendſhip and affeQion to his wife, and 


gave his whole time and attention to the 


intereſt of his family: increaſing his for- 


tune for their advantage, he reckoned all the | 


fondneſs incumbent on a father. 
What warmth there was about him was 


more particularly towards his parents 


whoſe generoſity in parting with their all 
for his eſtabliſnment, was by him called 
confidence in his credit; and that is a ſort 
of obligation men of buſineſs never forget. 
One regular mode of life carried him throꝰ 


the year. At one hour you was ſure to 


find bim at breakfaſt, at the Bank, at 
Change, and at dinner. The evening lie 
gave to his wife, and Sunday to his parents. 
But it was equally out of the nature of 

things 
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things to work him up into an act of be- 
nevolence, or prevail on him to be guilty 
ol one of oppreſſion. His ſenſibility neither 
hurt his own peace, or affected that of other 
; people. His mother's example, as far as 
it taught him rigid probity, had its effect; 
T but the ſoftneſs and humanity, the warmth 
.of friendſhip, and the entire love of virtue 
- which ſoftened her whole ſoul, ſhe had 
dot the happineſs to ſee aKtyare the ſenti- 
N of her ſon. 

Wich an attention his reſpect for her 
2 enforced, he heard her commendation 
of Anna; and when his wife, charmed at 
bis mother's account of her abilities, though 
 fenfibly mortified at her deficiency” in the 
language ſo neceſſary fot her daughters, 

iſked his, approbation of her being taken 
8 governeſs into the houſe, in his uſual 
« ſtile. he gave way to their opinions; lightly 
.; obſerving, the world was ſo deceitful, he 
; yrs Mrs. Wellers would inform her- 
ſelf of the truth of the ſtory ſhe had been 
repeating. She had, ſhe faid, no kind of 


doubt of the leaſt title; ; but, however, as 
character 
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character to be ſure ſnould be the firſt re- 
commendation in the fituation to which ſhe 
propoſed placing her young friend, ſhe was 
ſure Anna would object to no inquiries 
proper to be made at Lady Edwin s. 
Things being in this happy train for our 
heroine, Mrs. Wellers returned with her to 
Layton without having ſaid any thing of 
her plan till they were returning in the car- 
riage from town, when: ſhe explained the 
nature of the, ſervice ſhe meant to do her; 
at the ſame time telling ber, if the children 
were happy enough to engage her affection, 
as well as care, the obligation would be all 
on their ſide, ſince ſhe was ſure her exam- 
ple and ſociety would be of the moſt ſe- 
tious advantage to them. | 
Anda was overwhelmed with ada 
but diffident of her abilities to undertake 
what to her appeared a taſk of ſuch conſe- 
quence, reſtrained the lively and animated 
{expreſſions of it which filled her gentle 
boſom, ſhe frankly confeſſed her doubts 
of herſelf; thoſe doubts. were the ſureſt 
proofs of her capability; and the good- na- 
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tured Mrs. Wellers only found the ſtronger 
reaſons to congratulate herſelf on -ſuch an 
; acquiſition. With reſpect to the inquiries 
necoſſary to be made in Groſvenor ſquare, 
it was a matter of) joy, conſcious of the py- 
" rity of her condut; and having told her 
© friend every circumſtance reſpecting young 
Edwin, and the conclufions' thrown on it 
"7" the Dalrons, ſhe had nothing to fear; 
on the contrary, it would explain a matter 
that had hitherto been ſo deep a myſtery, 
and pethaps once more enable her to ſee 
her dear Miſs Herbert. She might yet 
know how fate would diſpoſe of her bro- 
ther — ſhe therefore not only conſented with 
alacrity, but urged Mrs. Wellers to go the 
next day. Her deſires were too agreeable 
to that lady's own wiſh, not to be com- 
- plied with. When they alighted at the 
- Hil they were told of Mrs. Dalton's meſ- 
' ſage; and Anna, fearing ſhe might be in- 
| diſpoſed, begged leave to go home di- 
rectiy; which, however, ſhe was not per- 
, mitted to do till 9 5 5 5 
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